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‘decentralizing ? 


Unless new plant specs include 
aluminum power cable, you won't get the 


lowest bid 


Don’t let ‘‘old style” specification raise the cost of your ‘‘new 
style” plants. Today there are two conductor metals used in 
cable, and one of them—aluminum—costs a lot less, particu- 
larly in the larger sizes used for feeders. 

Be sure your specs call for a bid on aluminum. 

Differences in handling technique are slight. The big differ- 
ence is in your costs. 

For names of manufacturers and copy of ‘‘Questions and 
Answers About Alcoa E. C. Aluminum’, call your local Alcoa 
Sales Office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1776F 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Aluminum Conductors 


of ALCOA GA ALUMINUM are made by leading manufacturers 























When Thomas Edison died, it was sug- 
gested that all electric power be switched 
off for 60 seconds in tribute. The idea was 
abandoned when it was realized that even 
such a short interruption of power might 
be dangerous... 

The continuous flow of electricity was 
too vital to our national life! 

Yet, despite immense progress to date, 
the privately-owned electric utility com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers are 
working to find new uses for electricity 
and to provide steadily better service. 

To effect economies, these companies 
are exploring methods of transmitting 
power at 500,000 volts—nearly twice as 
high as today’s voltages. 

Another phase of their research deals 
with the “heat pump” which heats houses 
in winter, and cools them in summer, by 
using the earth or air both as a source of 
heat and for dissipation of heat during the 
cooling cycle. Successful units are already 
in operation. 

The uses of electricity by industry are 


"Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Invisible horsepower 
that leaps to light a city... 


many and varied—dielectric heating to 
bond wood and plastics .. . electronic units 
for smoke control...motors for power 
and refrigeration... 

At home, electrical energy lightens 
housework—and one day you may cook 
by radar. Today a radar range can cook a 
steak in 35 seconds! 

Now with a powerful new X-ray tube, 
doctors can film super-speed movies of the 
blood in circulation—an advance that 
opens vast new fields in heart disease 
research. 

In 1949 the electric utilities spent 
$2,300,000,000 for expansion of plants 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and facilities—part of a six year, $9- 
billion construction program to meet 
America’s insatiable thirst for electric 
power. 

The impressive record written by the 
suppliers of electrical energy and equip- 
ment shows once again what can be 
accomplished by productive labor, capable 
management and thousands of individual 
investors under a competitive business 
system that is free... 

For freedom is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s strength and of her future. It is the 
assurance of greater happiness and abun- 
dance for all of the people. 























The March of the News 


Peekaboo. So far as investigations are 
concerned, 1949-50 has been a banner 
season in Congress... With an unrelent- 
ing zest for looking into things, congres- 
sional committees have 

Scoured long and deep for Commu- 
nists... Checked into small business... 
investigated horse bettors, steel prices, 
“five percenters”...They have made, or 
planned, inquiries into U.S. China policy, 
homosexuality, lobbying, organized crime, 
the armed forces, taxes and the personal 
habits of movie stars. 

Last week, something new was add- 
ed... Representative Clarence Cannon 
(Dem.), of Missouri, proposed that 
Congress finance a Federal Trade Com- 
mission study of the oil industry... He 
wants to know (1) if there is a monopoly 
of crude-oil output facilities, (2) whether 
price-fixing agreements exist, (3) all 
about U.S. interests in foreign oil wells. 


President’s week. They were comfort- 
able days for President Truman... The 
sort of week all Presidents look forward 
to now and then... There were no big 
problems on his desk, pushing for imme- 
diate solution ... At his weekly press con- 
ference, Mr. Truman was friendly, good 
humored, and full of “no comments.” 

The President had time during the 
week to chat with old cronies... He had 
an opportunity to give jobs to some old 
friends...One day he tugged an iron 
bench across the lawn to the White 
House rose garden, climbed aboard and 
told an audience that American citizen- 
ship is the finest thing in the world... 
For music lover Harry Truman, the high 
point came the night he went over to 
Constitution Hall to attend a concert 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 

All in all, it had been a nice, pleasant 
week to be President. 


Off limits. For years, Russian diplomats, 
like all other diplomats, have had the run 
of the United States . . . They are free 
to go where they choose, see what they 
can see, say what they want. 


poor or ee 





Not so American diplomats in Moscow 

. . Their contacts with Russian officials 
and businessmen are strictly limited . . . 
So are their movements . . . Kremlin per- 
mission is necessary to wander off the 
beaten diplomatic paths . . . And some 
areas of Russia are always off limits to 
Americans . . . In recent months the same 
close restrictions have been coming into 
use in Russia’s satellite countries. 

Last week there were indications that 
the U.S., at long last, was about to reply 
in kind . . . First action came whea the 
State Department ordered Rumanian 
diplomats in this country restricted to a 
radius of 35 miles from Washington. 


Comeback. A year ago many of U.S. 
Navy's top men were beginning to feel 
like stepchildren of military unification 

. Their plans for a supersized aircraft 
carrier had been mulled out from under 
them while the keel was being laid 

. The stress of military planning was 
on air defense and the Air Force was 
riding high. 

Last week, things were looking up a 
bit for the Navy... The House of Repre- 
sentatives quickly approved the idea for 
an atom-powered submarine, special 
craft for launching guided missiles and 
other modernizations of the fleet ...The 
reason, supplied by Chairman Carl Vin- 
son of the Armed Services Committee: 

Russia has the largest submarine fleet 
in the world and, “We've got to keep 
abreast.” 


Flying saucer? Last week the United 
Press Association sent out the following 
news story: 

FiacstaFF, Ariz., May 23.—Seymour 
L. Hess, Lowell Observatory astronomer, 
said today he saw a bright disk cutting 
through the clouds and that it “definitely 
was not an airplane.” 

He said in a signed statement he 
spotted the object in the southwestern 
skies around 12:15 p.m. Saturday. 
Through four-power binoculars it looked 
at first like a parachute, he said. 
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Turning a passenger train loss 


into a 571.000 profit 


HE Central of Georgia was losing money 
Se passenger service on the 117-mile run 
between Atlanta and Columbus until ‘Man 
O’War,” a streamliner powered by a General 
Motors Diesel locomotive, went into service. 


Replacing two steam trains, this modern 
General Motors Diesel-driven train makes 
two round trips daily—gives passenger mod- 
ern luxury travel at lower than bus fares— 
and earned a two-year profit of $71,000. 


Today a fleet of 42 General Motors Diesel 
units, costing $5,103,463.55, saves the 
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A Green Light 


Central of Georgia an estimated $915,080 


annually—or 18% return on investment. 


Savings achieved through operation of 
Diesel motive power contrast sharply with 
the other ever-increasing costs of railroad 
operation. On top of this, service is greatly 
improved. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of com- 
petitive industry are essential to America’s 
prosperity and growth. Fifteen. years’ ex- 
perience has demonstrated that dieseliza- 
tion with General Motors locomotives is the 
soundest investment railroads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


¢ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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The biggest, most successful U.S. company, in effect, is saying this: 

Business is to be good for years to come. Deflation, a bad crash, is not 
in sight. Expansion, high output, rising living standards can be kept up. 

Wage-rate trend will be upward. Prices probably won't follow wages up. 

Efficiencies, more output at less human effort, will be required. Peace and 
stability in labor relations are needed for efficient operations. Strikes, 
warfare between management and labor, are costly, a benefit to no one, worth a 
price in wages and welfare plans to avoid for an extended period. 

In seeking peace with labor for five years, General Motors expects that the 
rewards to be gained from stability will outweigh the costs of wage, pension and 
welfare concessions. Management keeps the right to run its own shop, to put in 
new machinery, use new methods, reduce the labor force if necessary. 








As a result of the settlement between General Motors and the lnion: 

A fifth round of raises in U.S. is a near certainty for 1951. Fifth round 
will be for 8 to 10 cents an hour, probably. That's 4 cents plus cost-of-living 
rise for 1950 and 4 cents for 1951. Most big companies avoided 1950 raises. 

Salary trend will be up with wages. Higher pay is coming. 

Pension ceiling of $100 a month, including Social Security, gradually will 
be broken. Pensions in one way or another will enter bargaining again. 

No-strike formulas probably will be pushed, get a broader trial. 

Strike avoidance, if the GM formula works, can be had at a price in wage 
increases annually, plus a living-cost adjustment, plus pensions and welfare. 
The price would be high for managements that are inefficient or lack control 
over working rules and use of new machinery. It might be low for others. 

Efficiency in management will command more and more of a premium. 

Formula as accepted by General Motors calls for raises of 20 cents an hour 
over a 5-year period, for added living-cost bonus if prices rise. This bonus, 
if prices drop, can't go more than 3 cents below its present level. Minimum 
raise will be 17 cents an hour even if the bottom should drop out of living costs. 




















Pay raise brings up the question of price rises, of revived inflation. 
Inflation, spiraling prices, seems not to be in the cards. Wage rises 
probably will be--at or under 10 cents an hour in 1951. Price rises, if tried, 

will meet resistance. Rising output will bear down on prices. 

Profit margins, barring efficiency increases, will often be squeezed. The 
inefficient, surviving in a boom, are heading into trouble for the future. 

The big, where efficient, will grow bigger. The small, where inefficient, 
will tend to grow smaller or to disappear, unless bolstered by Government. 

Working of the price system, not antitrust laws, will more and more fix the 
tune for the future. Union demands make it hard for marginal producers. 














Auto prices are unlikely to go up deSpite a wage rise. Steel prices, as 
quoted by producers, arent likely to rise. Gray markets are temporary, local. 
New houses, being marked up, will be harder to sell. Lumber, skyrocketing, 


will gradually find the going harder. Raw materials, quite generally, are firm 
(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


to higher in price, but without evidence of a runaway tendency. 

Meats cost more. Further rises, though, should be moderate. Foods, in 
general, are abundant and unlikely to move much higher. Clothing items are in 
abundant supply, too. Men's suits of wool may be marked up a little for autumn. 
Women's wear, though, hasn't moved well at present prices. 

Inflation, if revived, probably won't break out in any big way in prices of 
finished products of the kind people buy. It could crop out in real estate, in 
land, but it hasn't. It might more readily develop in the stock market. 

Barring speculative excesses, the present outlook suggests a fair degree of 
Stability in the whole business situation. Chances are that the peak of the 
boom is being reached now in autos, in residential building, in steel. 











Underpinning remains strong for quite good times over a long period. 

Money supply is vast and turning over very slowly. Savings are immense and 
Still growing. Population is up 20 million in 10 years and rising fast. Births 
in 1950 are holding high, although marriages are down. Family units--households 
--keep multiplying at a fast rate as aunts and uncles, young people and old 
people move out on their own, away from the old homestead. 

Money turnover, even if increased only moderately, could give a powerful 
Support for prolonged good times. Needs for spending remain high in a good many 
fields. Public works haven't started to catch up with population rise. Road- 
building needs are immense, school needs about as great. Commercial and indus- 
trial building isn't yet geared to population rise, new community needs. 

There's a chance for a long period of good times if it is not muffed, if 
tax policies, continuing strikes, speculative excesses don't.trip things up. 




















Stock market keeps getting more and more investor attention. 

Price rise for some individual stocks, some groups may have outrun the 
earnings rise. Prices of others have lagged back of the market generally. 

Market trend has been up now for nearly a full year, without correction. 
Adjustment, if one does come, will be regarded as a correction, not the end of 
investor interest in values of shares in many well-managed companies. It needs 
to be remembered that stock-market prices, over the longer run, can go down as 
well as up, that it isn't well to take anything for granted. 

People with money are getting more interested in common stocks. 











Better times, higher profits are improving the federal budget outlook. 

Income for the calendar year 1951 will be 1.5 billion dollars higher than 
officially estimated, due to improved profits, higher dividends to tax. 

Outgo may be moderately less than planned due to lower-than-estimated 
spending on farm price Supports, on purchases of mortgages, outlays to veterans. 

Deficit, as a result, is likely to be less than officially forecast. The 
deficit for year ending June 30 will be around 5.5 billion dollars. Deficit for 
the next year probably will be smaller, not larger as had seemed probable. 

Big profits, high incomes help to balance big budgets. 


Tax cuts to be made by Congress will be modest. Excises will be cut. Veto 
of excise tax reduction would probably be gotten around in some way. 

Capital-gains tax is not likely to be changed. 

Corporation income tax is very unlikely to be raised, even 2 points. 

Pay-roll tax to support old-age insurance will stay where it now is. 

Tax prospect is for relative stability, with taxes high but not rising. 











Draft Act is extended. Youths reaching 18 must register, but won't be called 
without a new act of Congress. Rent control probably will be extended to next 
January 1, with local communities having to petition for longer control. 

Old-age pensions will be increased. Loans for small business are not so 
sure as they were. Aid abroad is to hold high. There's no big change ahead. 
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more miles--* more safety 
af no extra cost 


Talk about a baker’s dozen... you really get 
extra value when you buy a Lee of Conshohocken Tire... the tire that gives 
you premium-price quality at no extra cost. 

And when you buy a new Lee Tire you know that all of its superb quality is 
intact... for Lee, and only Lee, packages all passenger tires to make sure 
you get them factory fresh... protected against the harmful effects of exposure 
before use. 

After you buy, the Lee double guaranty protects your investment... for it 
covers not only the built-in perfection but also road hazard damage. This 
guaranty will be honored by any of the 19,000 Lee dealers—coast to coast— 
wherever you see the insignia reproduced below. 

Yes, when you buy a Lee of Conshohocken Tire, you are sure of more miles, 
more safety—at no extra cost. 
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H-Bomb Safety —100 Feet Down . . . Mr. Barkley 
Bold Forays by Soviet Navy 


Set for 1952 


President Truman is prepared to try 
to keep Congress on the job right up 
to Labor Day. There are many things 
he wants Congress to do before going 
home to the campaigns. 


x* 


Leon H. Keyserling, new Chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, is getting no more 
attention from Mr. Truman than did 
his predecessor, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse. 
The President is uncomfortable in the 
presence of economists and likes to 
get their reports at long distance. 


xk 


President Truman is seriously inter- 
ested in a suggestion that he conduct 
a “nonpolitical” tour through the 
South comparable to his recent trip 
through the West. The hitch lies in 
the difficulty of shaping speeches on 
civil rights that would sound good in 
Southern ears. 


x kk 


John W. Snyder, Treasury Secre- 
tary, would like to have Congress 
lower the tax on capital gains, but he 
is taking a stand against a cut at this 
time. Political leaders argue that re- 
lief cannot be given to persons with 
property if no special concession goes 
to those who don’t have a chance to 
realize capital gains. 


ee Sa 


White House is holding the threat of 
a veto for any tax-cutting plan as a 
club to keep Congress from running 
wild with promised cuts. Tax relief is 
almost a “must” for the party in pow- 
er in an election year, so any threat- 
ened veto probably will not stick. 


XK O® 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is taking instructions from po- 
litical advisers on how to make friends 
and to influence people in Congress, 
but still can’t report much progress. 
Politicians, even among Democrats, 
say privately that they find it hard 
to warm up to the Secretary of State 
despite his efforts to be friendly. 


8 





Senator Scott Lucas, Majority Leader 
in the Senate, feels a lot better about 
his prospect for winning re-election 
than he did a while back. Better times 
in Illinois cities, higher prices for 
hogs, improving income for farmers 
and city people are expected to in- 
fluence a lot of voters against change. 


x«wrk 


Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, 
definitely is not ready at this point to 
throw his influence behind any draft 
Eisenhower move for 1952. Governor 
Dewey, at 48, is reluctant to accept 
the idea that his own political future 
is ended. 


xk * 


Alben W. Barkley, Vice President, at 
this stage seems set for No. 2 place on 
the Truman ticket for 1952 in spite of 
his 72 years of age and in spite of am- 
bitions of others. Mr. Barkley’s vote- 
getting ability is assessed highly by 
Democratic Party commanders. 


x *k & 


Senator Millard E. Tydings, of Mary- 
land, has suffered political damage in 
his home State as result of his efforts 
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: Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 


to keep the spy hunt in the Depary. 
ment of State under control for th, 
Administration. Senator T ydings is up 
for re-election and is taking a big po- 
litical chance in countering Wiscon. 
sin’s Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 


xk k 


Senators who are engaged in the Stat 
Department spy hunt find themselve 
bogged down in a mass of materid 
bearing on loyalty of Department en. 
ployes. It might take months to wak 
through this material and assess it 
meaning. 


wok & 


Key industries will have to be put 10 
feet underground if they are to be as. 
sured of protection from the hydro- 
gen bomb that scientists consider ¢ 
coming weapon. 





xk 


W. Stuart Symington, new head off 
the National Security Resources 
Board, is trying to decide how to 
break the bad news to the public 
about what civilian defense will cost 
in preparing against war involving 
atomic weapons. Idea until now has 
been to play down the need for vast 
new programs—costing untold billions 
—to provide the public with the pro- 
tection it would want in another war. 





xx 


Russian warships of late have been 
‘seizing Swedish fishing vessels as fa 
as 40 miles offshore in the Baltic, 3/ 
miles beyond the traditional three: 
mile limit. 


* &* 





tary, is a bit annoyed at the way the 
Chinese Communists are “high-hat- 
ting’ him and the British Empire 
The Communists keep putting off an” 
exchange of ambassadors with the) 
British until Great Britain meets one 
set of Communist conditions aftet 
another. Mr. Bevin is in the embar- 
rassing position of having to kowtow 
to a Communist regime that he has 
recognized. 
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MorE AND MORE PEOPLE are learning not 
to take a chance with a persistent stomach- 
ache or pain in the abdomen. As it might be 
appendicitis, they call a physician at once! 

Aided by advances in medical science, the 
mortality rate from appendicitis has declined 
steadily every year for the past 12 years. 
Today, the removal of the appendix is a rela- 
tively simple and safe operation. The sulfa 
drugs and penicillin have also helped reduce 


deaths from appendicitis through prevention 
and control of complications which sometimes 
accompany the disease. 

Prompt medical attention, however, is still 
the most important single step to complete 
recovery. For example, recent studies showed 
that when operations were performed within 
24 hours after the first sign of an attack, 
more than 99 per cent of the patients recovered. 

















1. Appendicitis generally gives adequate warning 
—pain in the abdomen, sometimes accompanied by 
nausea, and usually settling after a time in the lower 
right side. Since the symptoms are not always the 
same, the wisest rule is: call the doctor at once for any 
persistent pain in the abdomen. 












Just lie quietly... 
ee 
Parte 


2. If appendicitis is suspected, serious complica- 
tions can often be avoided by keeping the patient 
quiet, lying down if possible, until the doctor comes. 
Sometimes the pain may lessen or vanish, but this 
is no sign that danger is past. Only a doctor, using a 
blood count or other tests, can determine if appen- 
dicitis is present. 
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No medicines... 


3. The use of laxatives, enemas, or any external 
pressure, may cause the appendix to rupture, thus 
spreading the infection. That is why it is always 
safest not to give the patient any home remedies or 
medicines, and to avoid rubbing or pressing the area 
which is painful. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 











Nothing to eat 


4. Food and liquids put an extra strain on an in- 
flamed appendix and may also cause it to burst. So, 
the patient should not have anything to eat or drink, 
until the doctor has made an examination. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit 
from understanding these important facts about 
appendicitis. Metropolitan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this adverti t itabl 
for use on your bulletin boards. 

















In all your plants... 
Step up output 
CUT down unit COSTS 







IL with an engineering ices of skilled Texaco Lubrication En- 
degree means quality  gineers, can be yours through... 
Texaco lubricants recommended by 


skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. * One Purchase Agreement. 


Backed by years of engineering ex- One of many cases: The speci- 
perience and cost-saving data gathered fic job was cutting internal 
from every major field of industry— splines( see photographabove ). 
these experts analyze your plant opera- The change to a Texaco cutting 
“ ; tions, make specific recommendations. oil, as recommended by the 
Oil with an Then—you get the right Texaco lubri- Texaco Lubrication Engineer, 
Engineering Degree cant in the right quantity, in the right immediately increased broach 
place, at the right time (from the near- life 50% and eliminated sizing 
est of the more than 2,000 Texaco difficulties. 


Wholesale Distributing Pl z 
holesale Distributing Plants) For further details call or write the 


Stepped up output and lowered unit nearest Texaco Wholesale Distribut- 
costs, benefits assured by using high _ ing Plant or The Texas Company, 135 
quality Texaco products and the serv- East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


The Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco wholesale distributing plants in all 48 States—to serve all your plants. 
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RAPID GROWTH OF FAMILY UNITS 
IS SPUR TO BUSINESS IN U.S. 


Explains Boom in Cars, Houses, Appliances 


Boom in households is spurring 
the boom in household goods. 
Number of families is growing 
faster than the population. 

Family units are splitting. 
There is less doubling up. In-laws 
and old folks are moving out, 
getting places of their own. 

Result is big demand for 
housefurnishings, cars, etc. They 
sell faster than clothes, theater 
tickets, things for individuals. 

Automobiles are selling so fast that 
factories are putting on extra shifts. 
Houses are being built and sold at the 
fastest rate in history. Demand for 
furniture is at an all-time high. Re- 
frigerators are selling at twice the 
volume of a year ago. Television has 
become a_ billion-dollar-a-year-indus- 
try almost overnight. 

This huge and persistent demand is 
baffling a good many industrialists. Some 


businessmen feel that it can’t last, and 
keep waiting for a crash. Others are 





, ~—Ewing Galloway 
FROM BRIDE & GROOM 
First the license... 
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mystified because booming demand for 
cars, houses, furniture and appliances 
fails to spread to department stores, 
movie theaters, liquor stores and other 
businesses catering to individual wants. 

The mystery begins to clear up when 
the American population is studied close- 
ly. The key to the mystery lies in the 
rapid increase in new families—new 
households. Families are being formed 
at the fastest rate in 30 years. They 
are growing at a much faster rate than 
the population as a whole. That creates 
a big demand for family-type goods— 
homes, cars, appliances. Family growth 
goes far to explain why the boom is 
centering in household goods and is by- 
passing goods, such as clothing, de- 
signed for individuals. The importance 
of the sharp postwar increase in Ameri- 
can households is pointed up here for 
the first time. 

To show what has been happening to 
the U.S. population: 

Families in 10 years have increased 
24 per cent. 

Population in 10 years has increased 
15 per cent. 

Family growth has been proceeding at 
a rate that is 60 per cent faster than the 
rate of population growth. That explains 
why the demand for household goods 
has expanded more than the demand for 
other goods, why the boom is where it 
is. In actual numbers, households have 
increased by 8.5 million from 1940 to 
1950, while population has increased by 
19.5 million. 

Furthermore, most of the family in- 
crease has occurred since the end of 
World War II in 1945. Since that time, 
6 million new household units have been 
formed. That explains the startling post- 
war demand. Each new family wants a 
car, a home, furniture, a stove, a refriger- 
ator, a washing machine, an electric iron, 
a toaster—everything that goes into an 
American home. 

The future is just as promising as the 
past. The Pictogram on pages 12 and 13 
shows family growth and_ population 
growth expected by 1960 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Family growth is expected to be 18 
per cent. 

Population growth is expected to be 
9 per cent. 


Families are expected to increase twice 
as fast as the population increases. For 
every 100 families today, 118 families are 
expected in 1960. But for every 100 in- 
dividuals today, only 109 individuals are 
expected 10. years hence. These are facts 
ot basic significance to American busi- 
nessmen. 

They mean, first, that suppliers of 
household goods can plan for their mar- 
ket to expand twice as fast as the pop- 
ulation will expand; second, that the 
numerical increase in families will be al- 
most as large from 1950 to 1960 as it 
was from 1940 to 1950. The family in- 
crease is estimated at 8 million, com- 
pared with a.population increase of 14 
million. In other words, basic demand 
for household goods promises to be as 
strong in the decade ahead as it was in 
the decade just past. 

The prospect is for continued heavy 
demand for automobiles, homes, furni- 
ture, stoves, household appliances, ra- 
dios and television sets. Demand for 
such items as food, clothing, shoes, liq- 
uor, tobacco, amusements and _ personal 
services is not likely to expand as much. 
Individuals will not eat a great deal 
more, or wear any more clothes, whether 
they help to form a new family unit or 
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By 1960, a Gain of 8 Million Family Households as Customers 


For every 100 families buying goods in 1950 


BUSINESSMEN CAN EXPECT 


118 families in 1960 
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Also, by 1960, 14 Million New Individual Customers 





For every 100 individuals buying goods in 1950 


BUSINESSMEN CAN EXPECT 


109 individuals in 1960 
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not. But when they do form families, 
they create a new demand for homes and 
for everything that homes need, from 
furnaces to can openers. 

Family growth results from the in- 
crease in marriages and the tendency of 
married couples to live apart from their 
in-laws. The trend toward smaller house- 
holds—less doubling up—is marked. From 
1940 to 1950, for example, there was a 
30 per cent increase in households that 
had one to four persons, but there was a 
4 per cent decrease in the number of 
households with 5 or more persons. 

When people marry, they leave par- 
ental homes to set up homes of their 
own. Unmarried sons and daughters also 
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are leaving the old homestead in increas- 
ing numbers to set up their own living 
establishments. Grandparents are ° less 
likely to live with their grown sons and 
daughters. Even uncles and maiden 
aunts show a tendency to live away from 
relatives. 

This trend toward a larger number of 
households greatly expands the market 
for household goods. In 1900, a house- 
hold that contained two grandparents, a 
mother and father, two unmarried chil- 
dren and a married son and his wife 
would not have been unusual. That was 
a household of eight. They got along 
with one living-room suite, one set of 
dining-room furniture, one stove, one 


refrigerator, one set of dishes and silver- 
ware. 

Today, such a household would be 
more likely to be split into three house- 
holds—one for the grandparents, one for 
the father, mother and unmarried chil- 
dren, one for the married son and his 
wife. That would mean three homes, 
three living-room suites, three dining sets. 
three equipped kitchens, three sets of 
dishes, three sets of silverware. It also is 
likely that this group would want three 
automobiles. 

That represents a concrete example of 
how new households contribute to the 
demand for goods. There also is a ten- 
dency for new families to live in sub- 
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This Means a Big New Market for: 


Automobiles 
































Television 







Furniture 
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This Creates More Demand for: 
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Clothing 
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urbs, rather than in cities. Building de- 
velopments near all cities point up this 
trend. Suburban living, in turn, increases 
the demand for automobiles. One car per 
family becomes a virtual necessity, two 
cars per family a decided convenience. 

The increase in marriages also is sig- 
nificant. Two out of every three persons 
of marriageable age now are married. 
Ten years ago, only 6 persons in 10 were 
married—a little more than half. People 
also are marrying at a younger age. In 
1940, almost half of the women from 20 
to 24 years of age were single. Today, 
nearly 70 per cent of the women in that 
age group are married. The total number 
of single women in the population ac- 
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tually declined from 1940 to 1950, al- 
though women of marriageable age in- 
creased by more than 5 million. 

The importance of family growth on 
business activity is beginning to be real- 
ized by business planners. They are re- 
vising upward their estimates of the fu- 
ture market. Automobile manufacturers 
expect this year to be better than 1949— 
the biggest car year in history—and they 
expect sales in years beyond 1950 to be 
better than before the war. Builders note 
that, high as home construction is to- 
day, it is not yet as high as in the boom 
of the 1920s, after considering the in- 
crease in population and in families. 

Growth in number of families is a 








trend that has been going on for 50 
years. Today, for example, there are 199 
individuals for every 100 in 1900. But 
there are 273 separate households for 
every 100 households in 1900. The long- 
term rising trend in numbers of families 
tops the population-growth rate by 75 
per cent. Even in the depression decade 
of 1930 to 1940 new families were 
formed at more than twice the rate of 
population growth, although the growth 
rates of both families and individuals 
declined in that period. 

The increase in marriages and in 
households is aided now by the high 
level of employment. Jobs are available 
for around 60 million individuals. The 
number of households is around 43.4 
million. A great many households obvi- 
ously contain more than one jobholder— 
almost half of them, on the average. A 
large part of this multiple employment in 
households is explained by the increase 
in the number of married women who 
hold jobs. (See page 34.) Working wives 
contribute both to the increase in the 
number of marriages and in the growth 
of separate households. 

With two people in a family able to 

: 

work, the purchase of household goods 
becomes easier. Household growth also 
is aided by easy credit. Homes can be 
purchased with small down payments 
and easy monthly terms. Veterans have 
bought homes without any down pay- 
ment. Automobiles can be purchased for 
a third down, and furniture and ap- 
pliances can be bought on still easier 
terms. This explains the record high 
level of consumer installment debt, but 
that debt still is relatively small in rela- 
tion to family incomes, smaller than be- 
fore the war. 

The outlook, therefore, is for con- 
tinued increase in the number of families 
at a rate faster than the increase in popu- 
lation. That promises a larger growth to 
industries that supply the home market 
than to industries that seek individual 
customers. The trend in family growth 
may be interrupted by setbacks in gen- 
eral business activity, but any setback is 
likely to be a short-term swing. The 
long-term outlook is for steady expansion 
in the home market. 

The market for personal goods and 
services can be expected to expand, too. 
The fact that there will be more peo- 
ple to feed and clothe guarantees expan- 
sion. But the rate of population growth is 
smaller than the rate of family growth. 

Indications are that U.S. business will 
be called upon to supply as many more 
families in the decade ahead as they 
have supplied in the 10 years from 1940 
to 1950. And in the 1960s, family for- 
mation is likely to jump again. The war- 
time baby crop then will come of age 
and begin to form families of its own. 
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TV: WHEN THE LID COMES OFF— 


Reported from NEW YORK and WASHINGTON 


The lid on television develop- 
ment will start to come off before 
long. Pressure is growing to give 
the country what it wants. 

Color TV, now banned, is closer 
than it seems. Decision may come 
before autumn. Broader cover- 
age, new service for wide areas 
of the country may be approved 
before year’s end. 

Here you get the important 
questions and answers about 
what's ahead in television: 


What is next in television? 

Color, probably. A decision on the ques- 
tion of color or no color in television 
broadcasts is due within three to four 
months. That will come before a de- 
cision on lifting the ban against new con- 
struction, now preventing new television 
stations and service to many areas. 


Is color certain to be allowed? 
Nobody can be positive on that point at 
this time. The Federal Communications 
Commission is badly split on the issue. 
No test vote has been held. Yet odds are 
that the Government will not block prog- 
ress in a new industry by denying it the 
chance to try out new methods and tech- 
niques. 


What color system is likely, if permitted? 
Again, no specific answer can be given. 
Probability is that no single color formula 
will be approved until the industry itself 
picks one. To limit broadcasters to one 
color system would give special advan- 
tage to one company. Avenues to new 
developments might be closed in an in- 
dustry that is just starting to grow. 


Will confusion result if several color 
systems apply? 

Maybe. But that would be the price of 

progress. Idea would be to let customers 


choose color sets and take the risk. 


What are the differences in color 
methods? 
Three systems are considered: Radio 


Corp. of America offers an all-electronic 
method based on a new tricolor tube. 
Columbia Broadcasting System uses a 
mechanical revolving screen to produce 
color. Color Television, Inc., employs 
projection devices. 
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Could present sets be adjusted to color? 
Yes, but at varying cost. Cost of $10 to 
$100 a set is one estimate for needed 
converters. Some think that an entirely 
new set for color will cost around $500. 


Could present set owners get black-and- 
white images from the color broad- 
casts? 

Yes. That will be required. Stations will 

have to broadcast in a way that will en- 

able present set owners to get all broad- 
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FEG'S :COY 
... after the freeze, a flood? 


casts in black and white. Present sets 
will not be obsolete for those who are 
satisfied without color. 


When is television coverage likely to 
be broadened? 

Decision will come before December 31. 

FCC promises that, and political pressure 

is growing so that it can’t be postponed 

much longer. 


How fast will service spread? 

It may be 1952 before any new stations 
are complete; later; in many places. Sta- 
tions will go up first in population centers 
that don’t have service now. Portland, 
Oreg., is one; Denver, Colo., another; 
Little Rock, Ark., a third. 


How many new television stations might 
be built? 

Probably 200 or 300 over the next few 

years. There are 103 in operation now, 

and 6 more under construction. FCC 


: Why the change to UHF? 


hopes to make it technically possible fo, 
more than 2,200 stations to operate. 
ultimately. 


Who will own those stations? 

Those who get permits from the Federgl 
Communications Commission to builj 
and operate them. Anyone can apply fo; 
a permit. Newspapers and radio stations 
own most existing stations. 


How will owners be selected? 

FCC will hold hearings and pick the 
“best qualified” applicants. Financial 
backing is one obvious qualification. 
Cheapest television stations cost about 
$250,000 to build, about $100,000 a year 
to operate. 


What about those who applied before 
the “freeze’’? 

They will be on same footing as anyone 
who applies after the freeze is lifted. A 
flood of new applications is expected, 
now that television shows such promise. 
Competition will be fierce for stations 

in rich market areas. 


Will present sets get broadcasts from 
new stations? 

Not without adapters. New stations will 

operate on UHF (ultra high frequen 

cies). Present stations are on VHF (very 

high frequencies). 


So two gadgets would be needed to get 

UHF color broadcasts on present sets? 
That’s right. Service companies _prob- 
ably would offer to make both changes 
at one time, if color should be wanted. 
UHF adapters will cost $15 to $20. 
The cost of the color converters will be 
on top of that. 


Because there isn’t room enough on VHF 
for all the stations needed. If mor 
stations were crowded into VHF, the 
would interfere with each other. 








Will smaller cities and farms be served 
by UHF stations? 
Only when within 75 to 100 miles of 
station. UHF stations will not have an) 
greater range than present stations. 


What about Government subsidy fo” 
rural television? 


That is for Congress to decide. Tech) 


nical progress may bring a cheap, com 
mercially feasible system, in time. 
Who gets television now? 


The 103 stations on the air are operating 
in more than 60 cities, most of them in 
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the East. Only a few cities west of the 
Mississippi have television now. 


How many people see television in their If 


homes? 
Broadcasters claim an audience of 19 


million. The number goes up every day. 


Dealers expect to sell about 6 million sets Television a0 


ible fo fin 1950. 
werale, oe i ae to be the eventual market Matches MILLION | 


It is anvbody’s guess. Fans say it is easy Sets in Homes 
to see a need for two sets per family. Pe ecor 


Federal Others say that any family satisfied with 


Bis. one radio will get along with one tele- 4 
: vision set. a ‘ 


Stations 
Suppose television equals radio in cover- 
age? 
The chart shows what would happen. 
ick the There are 66 million radios in homes; 
ae 5.5 million television sets. That leaves a 
ication market for another 60.5 million television 


about sets without allowing for continued in- 
a yeart crease in families. 


Do television stations still lose money? 

before# Most of them do, but a few are beginning 
to show profits. Successful stations expect ' 
anyone # to begin a real harvest next year. Two . PO Pe, 








ted. AB television networks made small profits S| Se "Snake 
pected, f in the first three months of 1950, for the f 4 a, 
romise: fist time. — ys My : 
stations : a 
Advertising provides the revenue? ae - iin 
Yes, as in radio. About 2,500 concerns ~ te ; 
s fromp are advertising on television now. Bill- ae 3 - s 
ings amounted to 1.7 million dollars in et ee, eee Ee 





ns will} February for the networks, or 29 per cent 
equen-} more than in February, 1949. Advertisers 

(very spent 35 million on television in 1949, 
compared with 8.7 million the year be- 
fore. Apparently advertising will reach a 


to get 
: much higher figure in 1950. 


it sets? 
prob} Are any channels saved for noncom- 
hanges mercial use? 
vanted.} FCC expects to set aside some channels 
> $20.) for schools and universities. They can 
will be develop programs of adult education, 
for example, broadcast for evening study 
at home. Railroads, police, other services 
1 VHE§ are assured of channels. 
more 


a What will happen, when the lid goes off, 


to the television boom? 
All records may be broken, for expansion 
serveq Of an industry. Television under wraps 


has grown from a standing start in 1946 5 /2 
»5 of  toone of the nation’s top 10 industries, in MILLION 


ve an) employment, by 1950. The public will 
S. spend more than a billion dollars for i 4 

television sets in 1950, if expectations Sets n omes 
ly fo prove correct. A vast repair and service Now 
industry is growing up. Once the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission makes 
} up its mind about color and other prob- 
= lems, the television industry may put its 
past record in the shade. That is its big 
srating§ hope, after the present period of uncer- 
1em ing tainty comes to an end. 
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Taft Out in Front for ‘52 


Ohio Can Give Him First Claim on Nomination 


General Eisenhower, as a po- 
tential dark horse, may be the 
man to watch in Republican pres- 
idential campaigning for 1952. 

Campaigns this year are test- 
ing races for the nomination. 
Eisenhower is not a factor yet in 
most States, but he can be. 

As it stands now, Taft is out 
front. But Dewey and Warren 
may have a lot to say about the 
final choice. 


The fortunes of Republicans who 
dream of becoming President now are 
being staked upon the outcome of the 
1950 primaries. 

Out of the voting thus far comes this: 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, now 
appears to be the man to be beaten by 
any other contender who wants a chance 
in 1952 to run against Harry S. Truman. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, while given little chance of win- 
ning the 1952 nomination for himself, 
will have a great deal to say in picking 
the candidate if he runs for re-election 
this year and wins. 

Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania, is being eliminated. 











‘ALL OR NOTHING‘ 





Governor Earl Warren, of California, 
still is in the running. His chances would 
be heightened by a clean sweep of the 
California primaries. 

But Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower could 
emerge as the dark horse. 

When Governor James H. Duff won 
in Pennsylvania, all the steam went out 
of the Stassen boom. Mr. Stassen had 
given up his residence in Minnesota and 
moved to the University of Pennsylvania 
as president. He glimpsed a chance to 
build strength in a State with a big pool 
of Convention delegates. 

But Mr. Stassen picked the wrong 
faction as an ally in Pennsylvania. He 
lined up with the timeworn machine of 
Joseph R. Grundy and fought Mr. Duff. 
It is doubtful that he can regain the 
ground he has lost. 

The Duff victory did no harm to Sena- 
tor Taft’s chances. Instead, it may have 
helped them. Senator Taft was the choice 
of Governor Duff in 1948 after Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
had withdrawn from the race. 

Moreover, it was a row with the 
Grundy faction on a promise the Grundy 
men had made to support Dewey—over 
the objections of Duff—that led to the 
wide-open party fight in Pennsylvania. 
Duff does not like the Dewey forces any 
better now than he did in 1948. This 
might improve Taft’s chances of getting 
aid from Duff. 


t 
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EISENHOWER: A DARK HORSE? 


At home, Taft is regarded by many 
as fairly secure. Some labor leaders think 
the Senator will win re-election, that 
labor lost its chances of defeating him 
by not taking a more active part in pick. 
ing a Democratic nominee. They do not 
think Joseph T. Ferguson, the Demo. 
cratic State Auditor, can beat Taft. 

If elected in 1950, Taft will have a 
head start toward the nomination. It is 
his fourth try for the nomination, and 
probably his last one. The Senator is 60, 
He will be 62 when the 1952 Republi- 
can National Convention is held. Young. 
er men will be crowding in by 1956. 

In 1952, Taft would have the 50 dele- 
gates of Ohio. He would have a lien 
against a large chunk of delegates from 
other Midwestern States when the fay- 
orite sons begin dropping out. He might 
hope for Pennsylvania’s support in the 
decisive stages. And he would have many 
Southern delegates. 

Given the full support of party men 
upon whom he has claims, the Ohio 
Senator would be hard to stop. 

In the Convention, Taft would be con- 
fronted by the same powerful party forces 
that have beaten him away from a 


nomination in every Convention since 
1940. But this time these forces might 
be scattered, not centered upon Dewey 
as they have been in the past. 
Governor Dewey, who has slugged it 
out with Senator Taft in three National 





TAFT: MAN TO BEAT 


Spring and summer primaries, and autumn elections are the tests of strength... 
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Conventions, faces an almost insuperable 
obstacle in 1952. Mr. Dewey has been 
nominated and beaten twice. 

Republicans forgave Dewey for losing 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1944, a war 
year. They broke tradition and gave a 
second nomination to a candidate who 
had been beaten. But the bitterness has 
not vet died down from that second beat- 
ing that Mr. Dewey took from Harry S. 
Truman in 1948. Resentments burned 
deep into the party. Few Republicans 
give Dewey an outside chance of winning 
another nomination. 

But, if Dewey is re-elected Governor 
of New York in November, he will have 
a big chunk of delegates at his disposal. 
He has some ideas about what he thinks 
the party ought to do. These ideas are 
at odds with those of Taft. There is little 
doubt that the Dewey strength in the 
Convention will be thrown against Taft, 
as it has been before. 

The voting in Pennsylvania and Ore- 
gon primaries is being interpreted by 
many as reflecting a swing away from 
old-line Republican conservatism, toward 
the Dewey point of view. If Dewey is re- 
elected Governor, he will regard it as a 
fresh endorsement of his ideas by the 
voters. And this will make it even more 
certain that the forces he controls will be 
turned against Taft. 

In the 1948 Convention, the first roll- 
call showdown gave 434 votes to Dewey 
—114 short of a majority. Taft had 224 
votes on the first roll call and his maxi- 
mum strength went to 274 votes on the 
second roll call. Shifts away from other 
candidates in the third ballot gave the 
nomination to Dewey. The New York 
Governor would not have anything like 
400 delegates at his disposal in 1952, but 


STASSEN: ALL BUT ELIMINATED 
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his men would be a potent factor in turn- 
ing the anti-Taft delegates to another 
candidate. 

If Governor Warren should win re- 
election in California—after beating down 
the opposition of James Roosevelt, eldest 
son of the late President—he would have 
a claim upon elements of the Dewey 
forces for support. After some urging, he 
threw in his fortunes with Governor 
Dewey in 1948. 

This claim would be bolstered if War- 
ren made a real fight for support of 
the other Western States. If he came 
into Convention backed by Oregon and 
Washington delegations, as well as that 
of California, the Governor could make 
a formidable fight for nomination. Large 
hunks of the old Dewey support might 
go to him. 

But Warren’s record as a bipartisan 
Governor in California is regarded as a 
strike against him by some of the old- 
line Republicans, even in his own State. 

General Eisenhower has dark-horse 
possibilities in the Republican race. Sup- 
port is rising for him, just as it did in 
1948 except that this time it is confined 
to the Republican Party. It is taken for 
granted that Mr. Truman will want—and 
take—the Democratic nomination again. 

Some Republicans believe the General 
to be the man the Dewey forces are plan- 
ning to back. He has been sounded out 
by various party men, but has given no 
definite sign. Yet many of these think 
he would accept a nomination. 

Some inside the party say he should 
declare himself—that at least he should 
say whether he is a Republican or a 
Democrat before he is placed in the run- 
ning. Others say his philosophy is that of 
a Republican, and that once he begins 
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DEWEY: STILL A FACTOR 
. . . while the chances for winning the grand prize go up and down with the voting 


to define his stand on issues he will make 
enemies and weaken his appeal. 

Deep in the background lies the hope 
of a few Republicans and many States’ 
Rights Democrats that these two groups 
can hit upon a coincidental nomination 
of Eisenhower that willswing a block 
of Southern electoral votes back of such 
a candidacy. But this still is no more 
than an idea. 

In the approaches to the Convention, 
few think the General would be an ac- 
tive candidate. But the Kansas delega- 
tion might be pledged to him. Other ele- 
ments of the old Dewey strength and 
Taft opposition might be spread among 
favorite-son candidates and stay there in 
the early ballots. The hope would be 
that the Eisenhower name would start 
a landslide of delegations for him. 

Whether this would happen might de- 
pend upon how hard the Republicans 
thought it would be to win the Presi- 
dency in 1952. If they win Congress in 
November and the Presidency seems in 
their grasp two years hence, many think 
Senator Taft will get the nomination. But 
if the going for 1952 looks rough, the 
party might turn to an outsider like Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in the hope of winning. 

The basis for the campaign is being 
laid now in the 1950 primaries. These 
are determining whether friends or en- 
emies of the candidates are to control 
the party machinery in the various States. 
The men picked in party primaries now 
will dictate the choice of delegates to 
State and National Conventions in 1952. 

And so Republicans are fighting the 
campaigns of 1950 with their eyes fixed 
upon the Presidency. The primaries of 
1950 will go far toward fixing the candi- 
dacies of 1952. 
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Pensions Vs. Pay Raises 
As a Lure for Executives 


Pensions, in place of pay 
raises, are gaining favor as a 
way to reward top executives. It 
means more per dollar for man- 
agement. 

Taxes cut deep into salary in- 
creases, almost wipe them out in 
some cases. Taxes take a lot out 
of bonuses, too. 

Keeping executives contented 
with annuities costs the company 
less than big pay boosts, assures 
valued employes of ample cash 
for their retirement. 


Topflight business executives, draw- 
ing what seem to be big salaries, often 
are found to be unhappy in their lot. 
Pay in dollars appears good, but taxes 
are high. The reward for success, 
when a pay raise comes through, is 
cut sharply by the tax collector. 

Executives who are concerned about 
the future are up against the problem of 
how to increase take-home pay. Taxes 
reduce a high-salaried man’s ability to 
save enough for retirement on the living 
standard to which he has become ac- 
customed. This is a matter of growing 
concern to owners of business. 

Bonuses have been tried by many 
companies. But taxes also hit bonuses. 
Options to buy stock at less than the 
market price have been offered to some 
executives. But the tax collector has 
moved in on this device too. 

Bigger pensions are being used 
more and more by corporate directors as 
a possible way around the tax problems 
of executives. To a man who is worried 
about old age, the promise of higher re- 
tirement pay sometimes is more attrac- 
tive than a similar increase in cash pay. 
The company, too, may find that it comes 
out ahead by raising pensions rather than 
raising salaries. 

Point is that, as a rule, there is no 
federal tax on the money a company sets 
aside for an officer's pension. The firm 
usually is permitted to deduct the cost of 
the pension from its taxable profits. And 
the individual is not taxed on it until he 
draws the money in cash after retirement. 
By that time, so the thinking goes, his in- 
come will be smaller and tax rate lower. 
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From an outright increase in pay, on 
the other hand, federal income taxes may 
take more than 80 cents of each dollar in 
the case of a top-bracket man. For such 
a man, it takes a whopping salary in- 
crease to net enough extra money to pro- 
vide for retirement in his customary style. 

The table on this page points up the 
problem. It also shows why, in many 
companies, bigger pensions are being 
urged in place of bigger salaries. 

Take the case of John Jones, success- 
ful $25,000-a-year president of a medi- 
um-sized corporation. The board wants 
to reward him with a 50 per cent pay 
increase. But Jones points out that, after 
taxes, he will realize only $7,365 of the 
$12,500 increase. 

Then it is proposed that the company 
raise his salary just enough to enable 
him to pay his added taxes and still have 
enough of the raise left to buy an annu- 
ity paying him $12,500 a year after he 
retires 15 years from now at the age of 
65. It develops that such a raise will 
have to be $9,573 a year. 

But the board discovers that the firm 
itself can buy the same annuity for Jones 
for $5,734. In other words, it will cost 
$3,839 less each year for 15 years to 
provide its president with a $12,500 pen- 
sion than to increase his salary so that he 
can finance such a pension himself. 

Higher up the income scale, the spread 
is still greater. 

Robert Smith, say, gets $100,000 a 
year as head of his company. The board 
wants to provide for his retirement 15 
years from now at half pay. It discovers 
that a pay increase sufficient to permit 
Smith to provide that much retirement 
income for himself will cost the company 
$75,310 a year. But a company-financed 
pension to retire him at $50,000 will cost 
only $22,936 a year. 

In the case of Sam Brown, who draws 
$200,000 a year as head of a large cor- 
poration, it is figured that a $232,908 in- 
crease in salary will be necessary if he 
is to buy an annuity that will let him 
retire in 15 years at half pay, or $100,000 
a year. That is the before-tax raise it will 
take to net him $45,871, the annual cost 
of the annuity. The firm can save $187,- 
037 a year by buying the annuity itself. 

On the other hand, there are prob- 
lems that keep bobbing up in the way 
of even this apparently happy solution. 

Pension plans, under tax laws, cannot 
discriminate in favor of top employes. 
If they do, the company is not permitted 


ee, 
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What Companies Save 
By Retirement Pay 


A company often finds that it can do 
more for a high-salaried executive by giv- 
ing him a pension than by raising his pay, 
Reason is that federal taxes are likely to 
gobble sup much of any increase in salary, 
Examples below are for individuals, now 
50, who are to retire in 15 years on half 
their present pay. 





Pension Yearly Cost to Company If 
Company Man Gets 

Provides Raise to Buy 
Pension Pension 
$12,500 $5,734 $9,573 
25,000 11,468 25,661 
37,500 17,202 47,313 
50,000 22,936 75,310 
100,000 45,871 232,908 











to deduct pension costs from taxable prof. 
its. However, some firms simply remove 
their old dollar limits on pensions, so that 
the president can be pensioned at the 
same percentage of active pay as the 
night watchman. And the Treasury is not 
likely to object to a plan that treats all 
employes alike on a percentage basis. 

Then there is a man’s family to con- 
sider. Ordinarily, a retirement plan that 
is paid for entirely by the company 
makes no provision for paying pensions 
to an employe’s wife in the event of his 
death. Thus, a man must live to a ripe 
old age to get the full benefits offered by 
company pensions. Insurance often is 
added to pension plans to provide se- 
curity for employes’ families. 

Also, an executive needs to remember 
that he will have to pay taxes after re- 
tirement on any income he receives out 
of a pension set for him by the company. 
He must balance that off against the cur- 
rent high taxes he will have to pay on an 
outright salary increase. 

The pension dollar for executives, 
even so, has been found by a good many 
corporate boards to be a better invest- 
ment than the salary dollar. The com- 
pany sometimes finds that it can save a 
lot of money by raising pensions instead 
of salaries. The individual company off- 
cer, if his problem is one of security in 
old age, is likely to prefer the promise of 
an assured income after retirement. 

Corporate directors studying the prob- 
lems of men who run the business fre- 
quently hit on a combination of measures 
—salary increases to help out during ac- 
tive years, pensions to provide for the 
years after retirement, insurance to pro- 
vide for the family. 

In years ahead, companies that com- 
pete with others for management talent 
may find that they must bid with pen- 
sions as well as with salaries. The trend, 
definitely, is in that direction. 
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NO 3-BILLION-DOLLAR SAVING 


Hoover Plan for Government Starts to Work 


Streamlining the Government 
is not the big money-saver once 
predicted. Reorganization to 
date shows what to expect. 

Most changes approved are a 
reshuffling of bureaus. Govern- 
ment will be less sprawling, 
more efficient as plans take hold. 

Big result, so far, is to concen- 
trate power, give President, 
Cabinet a little stronger hand in 
running things. 


The box score on Hoover plans to 
reorganize the Federal Government, 
after nearly three years of effort and 
2 million dollars of expenditure, 
comes out this way: Of plans sub- 
mitted to date, 6 plans rejected, 22 
approved, 4 still to be acted on. 

Thus the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch is seeing its work 
start to take effect. More than a third of 
the proposals of the Commission, headed 
by Herbert Hoover, have been submitted 
to Congress by the White House and 
put into operation. 

From the changes authorized by Con- 
gress, and those turned down, the pat- 
tern of reorganization is set. A potential 
3 to 4 billion dollars in savings, talked 
about, is almost certain not to be realized. 
Savings in money of any important 
amount are conjectural, must come later 
through long-range efficiencies. Mainly, 
changes in Government now being made 
involve new centralization of authority, 
with more power for the White House 
and for Cabinet officers. 

Plan by plan, the score shows this: 

Welfare Department. Defeated last 
year. Proposal was to set up a new 
department, headed by a member of the 
Cabinet, to handle Social Security, aids 
to education and other welfare jobs. 
Functions now are handled by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, with no change in 
prospect. 

Post Office. One plan approved, 
others pending. Postmaster General gets 
more authority, plus a new advisory board 
including representatives of the public. 
(Current curtailment of mail collections 
and delivery is not part of this plan.) 
Pending plans would change accounting 
system, alter structure of postal rates. 
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Talked-of saving of 250 million dollars 
is discounted by postal officials. 

General Services Administration. 
Approved last year as new housekeeping 
agency for the Government. Later plans, 
also given O.K. by Congress, make GSA 
the agent for leasing and maintaining 
federal office buildings, keeping State 
Department documents. It becomes the 
only agency to report sizable net savings 
through reorganization—an estimated 200 
million dollars yearly. 

Labor Department. Three plans ap- 
proved. One transfers U.S. Employ- 
ment Service and the federal-State un- 
employment-insurance program from the 
Federal Security Agency to Labor. An- 
other adds the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation to the Department. Third 
gives Maurice J. Tobin, Labor Secretary, 
more authority. 

Treasury. Plan for reorganizing de- 
feated by Congress. Would have tight- 
ened authority of John W. Snyder, Treas- 
ury Secretary, over Comptroller of Cur- 
rency and other Treasury officials. 

Security agencies. Two agencies, set 
up as independent by the Unification 
Act, are transferred to White House con- 
trol. National Security Resources Board 
deals with civil defense and economic 
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warfare. National Security Council is the 
high-level organization for co-ordinating 
military and foreign policy. 

Maritime Commission. Reorganiza- 
tion plan, recently approved, kills this as 
a separate agency and transfers its func- 
tions to Commerce Department. 

Armed forces. Authority of Louis 
Johnson, Defense Secretary, greatly en- 
larged by reorganization plan approved 
last autumn. Unification tightened. Sav- 
ing of 1.6 billions claimed, but all is 
spent on other military projects. 

Commerce Department. Two plans 
approved by Congress shift the Bureau 
of Public Roads from GSA to Commerce, 
and strengthen authority of Charles Saw- 
yer, Commerce Secretary. A pending plan 
would transfer Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to Commerce. 

NLRB. Reorganization plan hotly con- 
tested and finally disapproved by Con- 
gress. Would have given more author- 
ity to NLRB Chairman, Paul M. Herzog. 
Independent powers now exercised by 
Robert N. Denham as General Counsel 
would have been delegated to the Board. 

Interior Department. Two plans ap- 
proved. One shifts to Interior the public 
works task in Alaska and Virgin Islands. 
Other increases power of Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Interior Secretary. 

Agriculture Department. Proposed 
reorganization plan killed by Congress. It 
may be resubmitted later in altered form. 

State and Justice departments. 
Hoover-type plans approved for both de- 
partments. They centralize lines of au- 
thority, give more discretion and new as- 
sistants to top secretaries. No big dollar 
savings are expected. 

Housing agency. One plan given 
O.K. by Congress, two others pending. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency gets 
the job of planning federally financed 
public works. It may later get RFC’s pre- 
fabricated-housing-loan function and its 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 

ICC and FCC. Plans disapproved for 
reorganizing Interstate. Commerce Com- 
mission and Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Other regulatory agencies. Re- 
organization plans approved for Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Civil Aeronautics Board. Each 
gives President Truman, instead of the 
agency, power to choose the Chairman 
of that agency, and strengthens authority 
of the Chairman. 
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INSIDE CHINA: UNCENSORED STORY 


Reported from TOKYO and SAN FRANCISCO 


Refugee’s-eye view of China 
shows how the Communists are 
making out. They have troubles, 
but they’re probably in to stay. 

Cities are wasting away. Busi- 
ness is stifled by controls. Farm- 
ers get the breaks, such as they 
are. But nobody is happy. 

Here is the story from inside 
Communist China, as told by 
Americans and others who have 
just come out. 


A businessman: The Communists 
are running China and there is no com- 
petition in sight. The so-called guer- 
rillas, most of them, are little more than 
bandits. Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists 
have no support among the people. In 
fact, most Chinese along the coast will 
be glad when the Communists occupy 
Formosa—Chiang’s stronghold. They are 
tired of being bombed by the National- 
ists, weary of the Nationalists blockade 
of their ports. They want peace. 

No, the Communists are not popular. 
Chinese businessmen whom-I_ have 
known for years agree that the Com- 
munists are less corrupt than their pred- 
ecessors. But the Communist Govern- 
ment is inefficient, inexperienced and un- 
certain about how fast China can be 
made Communist. 

Most Chinese want as little govern- 
ment as possible. They are getting a 
great deal of government now. The Com- 
munists are poking their noses into every 
corner of Chinese life. They have con- 
trols on everything. They are not as brutal 
as the Nationalists frequently were, but 
they are very persistent. 

Another businessman: Russians 
There are a few in Shanghai now. Most 
of them are advisers to the Government 
and pretty poor advisers at that. Fortu- 
nately, the Chinese Communists are get- 
ting smarter every day. At the start, they 
leaned pretty heavily on Russian advice. 
Then they found a lot of capable Chinese 
executives, people who weren't Com- 
munists, but were willing to work for the 
Communists, in the ports and industrial 
areas. These Chinese are taking great 
delight in showing up the incompetence 
of the Russian advisers whenever they 
can. So the Communists aren’t so im- 
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pressed by Russian know-how as they 
once were. 

Personally, I think the Chinese leaders 
will accept advice from Moscow’, but will 
take no orders. Of course, the Chinese 
leaders are Communists. They think of 
the Russians as their allies. They have no 
love for the U.S. 

Business is going to pot in the cities 
of Communist China. The Communists 
are deliberately letting business run 
down. All the emphasis now is on farm- 
ing and transport—growing food and 
distributing it. Taxes on business are 
forcing even the Chinese firms to close 
their doors. There’s a joker in that too— 
a businessman cannot go out of business 
without a Government permit. 

A missionary teacher: The Com- 
munists are making a real effort to dis- 
tribute food in famine areas. In the re- 
gions where crops were destroyed by 
flood or by drought we saw sacks filled 
with grain from other parts of China 
stacked in the railway stations. Of course, 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese will 
die of hunger this year. There’s nothing 
new in that. 





CHINESE RICE BOWL 
... life is still measured in grains 


‘ the Government. Communist officials in- 


An agronomist: It’s easy to see that 
the Chinese farmer is the hero of the 
Chinese Communists just as the indys. 
trial worker is the hero of the Russian 
Communists. Peiping claims that the 
Communists have given land to 100 ni. 
lion farm workers. Counting women anj 
children, they may be right. Now it r 
mains to be seen whether they can pe. 
suade these farmers to boost production, 

They're certainly making a big driv 
on the farms. Teams of students led }y 
Communists are distributing seed grain 
and cotton seed free to farmers with th 
best production records. There are a mil. 
lion men including a lot of soldiers build. 
ing up dikes in the Yangtze River Valley 
where half of China’s rice is grown. Com. 
munist goal is to get all Yangtze dikes 
three feet higher than the top level of the 
record 1931 flood. If they do it, that wil 
be better dike building than I’ve seen in 
20 years’ work in China. 

Trouble is that the farmer does not like 


to pay taxes to Communists any more f 


than to Nationalists. Collectors remain 
unpopular; some have been killed. 

A banker: From the start the Com. 
munists were smart enough to fight hard 
against inflation. They've done _ pretty 
well so far. Prices are steady. Chinese 
workers are actually saving money in 
stead of hoarding goods. Communist cur- 
rency, the jen’ ming pao, was selling at 
40,000 to the dollar early this year; now 
it’s about 30,000 to the dollar. 

Communist methods of combating in- 
flation are interesting. In the country, 
for example, tax collectors used to insist 
that the farmer pay his taxes in grain 
Then the official would sell the grain a 
a profit for himself and turn in cash t 


sist that all taxes be paid in currency 
Farmers figure that if the tax collecta 
wants paper money it must be good. 
Communists are good bond salesmen 
too. They decide how much each _busi- 





nessman or industrialist ought to invest 
in Communist victory bonds. If the pros- 
pect does not buy that many bonds, he 
is visited by a succession of polite off- 
cials who drink his tea and urge him to 
buy more bonds. One of my Chinese 
customers went without sleep for 18 
hours playing host to official callers who 


wanted him to buy more bonds. He did. 


like the} 


These Government bonds, 
bank deposits, are tied to some commodi- 
ty like grain or cotton. When you buy a 
bond, the value is given not just in cur 
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rency, but also in pounds of grain. You 
are guaranteed either grain or cash when 
the bond matures. Obviously, a grain 
shortage would force the Government 
to cut the “grain value” of bonds and 
bank deposits, or limit the amount of 
grain “cashed” or withdrawn. But the 
scheme seems to appeal to Chinese 
investors, and that’s what counts. 

U.S. banks in China? Oh, most of us 
are getting out. Some, like the British, 
are hanging on, hoping they might make 
a better deal with the Communists later. 
But many are liquidating, getting out of 
China, taking their losses. 

A plant manager: Don't be misled 
by Chinese Communist figures on pro- 
duction. For instance, they say that the 
coal-production target for 1949 was sur- 
passed. What they don’t tell you is that 
the target was 10 million tons for the 
year as compared to 25 million tons 
mined in prewar years and about 50 
million produced in the war years. 

The Peiping Government is sinking 
most of its money for industrial develop- 
ment into the steel industry of Man- 
churia. There’s good reason for that— 
the Government owns the mills. They 
were built by the Japanese, “liberated” 
by the Russians, who got away with a 
lot of the lighter machinery, and then 
handed over to the Communist Govern- 
ment. Russian technicians are helping 
out with the drive to boost steel output. 
They're producing at the rate of around 
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480,000 tons a year, but steel capacity 
has been cut by war damage and Rus- 
sian removals to about one quarter of 
the 1944 capacity of 2 million tons. 

Don’t forget when you think of Com- 
munist China that the new Government 
has a disciplined and hard-working labor 
force of about 5 million men over and 
above ordinary hired labor. That’s the 
Chinese Red Army, most of which is 
now busy on public works. It’s largely 
thanks to the Army that service has been 
re-established on the railways so quickly. 
You can travel from Northern Manchuria 
to Canton in South China by rail now. 
That’s about 2,000 miles as the crow 
flies and a lot more by rail. When you 
think that there was war along every 
mile of this route in the last year or so, 
that’s quite a feat of reconstruction. 

An exporter: China’s trade with the 
outside world is dying of strangulation. 
Everybody’s strangling it. The U.S. won't 
let the Japanese do much business with 
Communist China for political reasons, 
and the Chinese Communists are show- 
ing no great enthusiasm for doing busi- 
ness with anybody except the Russians. 

You see considerable evidence of 
trade with Russia. There are Russian 
trucks and busses on the streets of Chi- 
nese cities. You see some Russian trac- 
tors around, too, but there is good reason 
to believe that China hasn't received 
many tractors yet—only a few for show. 

Communists are killing off a lot of 





~Black Star photos 


CHINA TODAY: FOR INDUSTRY, MORE CONTROLS; FOR PEOPLE, MORE HONESTY; FOR AGRICULTURE, MORE FAVORS 
“The Communists are poking their noses into every corner of Chinese life.’’ 


trade simply because they don’t know 
how to go about it. Some officials who 
are supposed to regulate trade don't 
know the difference between a bill of lad 
ing and a letter of credit. Communist red 
tape has put a lot of private traders out 
of business. About the only exporters and 
importers making money in China are 
the smugglers. They're doing a big busi 
ness now—Communist officials often use 
their services to get Western machinery 
or machinery parts through Hong Kong. 

An electrical engineer: The biggest 
news in China today is that officials 
wont take bribes. To anybody who has 
lived in China off and on for 40 years, 
as I have, that’s amazing. Long ago, 
when Sun Yat-sen founded the Chinese 
Republic, you had young students full of 
idealism working as_ officials. They 
couldn't be bribed, either. Now the stu 
dents are working for the Communists. 

How long it will last—this startling 
official honesty—is guess. 
Communist officials, 
pretty inexperienced. In China, as offi 
they frequently 


anvbody’s 
most of them, are 
cials get experienced, 
get dishonest. 

My guess is that the Communists will 
stay in power for a long time to come. 
There is no sign of any active opposi 
tion; Chiang’s Nationalists have few 
friends on the mainland of China. If there 
is a revolt in China it may be just a 
purge among Communists. But there is 
no sign of a Chinese Tito now. 
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Now, for more than a year, music-lovers 
have had—and acclaimed—RCA Victor’s 
remarkable 45-rpm record-playing sys- 
tem. Already, millions know “45” as the 
magic number that makes music mirror- 
clear. 

As was said when the American So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers presented 
RCA Victor with its 1950 Merit 
Award, “We are moved to admiration 
by your bold departure from past prac- 
tices in developing a completely inte- 
grated record and record-player system.” 


Research leading to “45”—confirmed at RCA 
Laboratories—covered 11 years...and resulted 
in small, non-breakable records which can be 
stored by hundreds in ordinary bookshelves, yet 
play as long as conventional 12-inch records. 
The automatic player, fastest ever built, changes 
records in less than 3 seconds—plays up to 
50 minutes of glorious music at the touch of a 
button! Every advantage of convenience and 
cost, marks “45” as the ideal system! 

Another great RCA development is the finest 
long-play record (334-rpm) on the market —for 
your enjoyment of symphonies, concertos, and 
full-length operas. Radio Corporation of 
America, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 


Recorded only in the distortion-free quality zone, music ‘‘comes alive” on RCA Victor 45-rpm records. 


Wa at magic number makes music mirror ? 


Fully automatic RCA Victor 45-rpm 
record player and records —small 
enough to hold in one hand .. . inex- 
pensive enough for any purse. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader tn Radio — First in Television 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


WASHINGTON....LONDON....PARIS.... 





>> There's a chance the turning point in the "cold war" has been reached. 
This chance grows out of what the Big Three agreed to at London and Paris. 

U.S., in the person of Secretary of State Dean Acheson, now has a collec- 
tion of promises from its Western allies that U.S. officials have labored for 
months to get. Specifically, Acheson can say to the U.S. Congress and public: 

Atlantic defense is to be shared, not all dumped into the U.S. lap. There 
is to be some division of labor, some specialization on defense tasks. Each na- 
tion is not, as in the past, to build up a big army, navy, air force for itself. 
Idea now is collective defense, with each partner doing what it's fitted to do. 

It's to be guns and butter, not guns vs. butter. Economic recovery, it is 
agreed, isn't enough to halt Russia, to win the cold war. Defense is as impor- 
tant as recovery. If defense is collective, maybe the bill can be met. 

Atlantic Pact, it appears, is not a bluff, not just another piece of paper. 
Twelve Western powers solemnly agree to unify and integrate their defenses. U.S., 
moreover, iS empowered by the 12 to prod and push, see that the job is done. 











>> In addition, Secretary Acheson can point out: 

Western unity is becoming a fact. Allies are beginning to work.together. 
Middle East is to get unified treatment from the Big Three. Britain won't arm 
Arabs while U.S. arms Israel. Big Three will let both Arabs and Jews have lim- 
ited supply of arms, on condition they don't revive their war, but instead build 
up their defenses against Russia. Indo-China is down for U.S. as.well as French 
aid. This agreement follows months of haggling. Communist China, it's agreed, 
can come into the United Nations provided Russia calls off her boycott first. 











>> And, in Europe, the West is pulling together, taking heart for these rea- 

sons: French-German enmity is fading, possibility of real integration of Europe 
is emerging from the French plan to pool coal and steel with Germany's. Trade 

boost, in addition, is likely to follow the new European payments plan, making 

most European currencies more freely exchangeable. 

On top of these developments, U.S., Britain and France are taking the of- 
fensive on the propaganda front, and operating in unison. This is the meaning 
of the Big Three's blast at Russia over the East German army, armed by Moscow. 

Added _ up, all these developments point to a Western alliance of great power 
and drive. Cold war, couple of years hence, may look very different. 





>> In London, Acheson is given credit for prodding the Allies into these far- 
reaching agreements. U.S. officials talked rather frankly, along these lines: 


West's strength isn't being used. Here's the West with access to four times 
(over) 
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Russia's resources, with vast industrial superiority, yet barely able to scrape 
up a dozen combat divisions. If Russia can-arm herself, why can't the West? 

Cost won't be such an obstacle if each Western nation pays its fair share 
of a collective defense. Some, like Belgium, are not now paying all they should. 
U.S., in any case, isn't to let Europe figure up total bill for Atlantic defense, 
deduct current arms budgets from it, then call on U.S. to pay the balance. 

Europeans were told very clearly by the U.S. that from now on they have got 
to do more to help each other. And they've got to move faster in doing it. 

European officials at the London meetings admitted the force of these U.S. 
arguments. They have made new and large commitments. How well they can deliver 
on them is another question. Outlook is for more arms spending by all. 


>> In Paris, there's talk again of ducking out of the cold war, despite the 
London agreements. AS it Seems to some influential Frenchmen..... 
Schuman plan, pooling French and German coal and steel, is the way out. 
Franco-German combine could be a new power in Europe, big enough to form a 
third force between U.S. and Russia. It would be too powerful for Russia to 
bother, too strong to need U.S. help. Neutral, it could bring peace to Europe. 
Back of this thinking is the fact that most Frenchmen are in no mood to 
fight, with or without an Atlantic Pact. They see no real defense against Rus- 
sia's A-bombs as things stand. Most Germans agree. So neutrality looks good. 
Advantages, of course, can be made to appear wonderful: End of tensions, of 
cold war. Peace, maybe for generations. End of U.S. needling, interference. 
Reduction in arms spending. France once more a great power, in the driver's seat. 
French officials, so far, aren't thinking this way, but can't ignore it. 
What many Frenchmen don't know is that it's an idea that appeals to many 
in the U.S., too. It's a trend worth keeping an eye on. 














>> In Britain, after 10 years of wartime controls, 5 years of Socialism..... 
Controls are giving way under pressure of an irritated public. Consumer 
controls are being relaxed. Steel allocation, looked on by Socialists as basic 
to control of British industry, is being abandoned in large part. 
Labor is in open revolt against the Government's wage freeze. 
Nationalization of industry has few enthusiasts these days. 
Retreat from Socialism is on. As Socialist leaders see it, only by retreat 
can the Labor Party stay in office under the persistent Conservative hammering. 











>> Average person in Britain, not a Socialist, is beginning to feel that 10 
years of control and austerity are enough. Even with many controls lifted..... 

Rationing is still a major irritant. You can't buy everything you want. 
Meat ration limits consumption to 75 pounds a person a year, half U.S. consump- 
tion. Eggs, except in summer, are about half U.S. consumption, too. Gas ration- 
ing has just now ended, after nearly 11 years of restricted motoring. Soap is 
still under ration. So is coal. Prices, at the same time, are rising, despite 
controls. Taxes aren't going down. Housing is scarce, going up in cost. Travel 
abroad is severely limited by restrictions on money going out of the country. 

At the same time, some people may be doing well. Farmers are getting more 
income from subsidies than from marketing their products. Farm profits are up 
411 per cent over prewar. This doesn't cheer up the consumers very much. 
Socialists, as a result, are on the defensive, in retreat, a bit jittery. 
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This corporation president likes Pullman safety! “The 
state of the weather has nothing to do with the state of my 


mind when I go Pullman. I travel with complete peace of 


mind—undisturbed by any worries about changes in the 
weather. That’s because I know I’m safer in a Pullman 
crossing the country than I am in my own home!” 





Way men i high positions 
make down-to-earth decisions ( 





This public relations executive likes Pullman comfort! “I 
can’t go all out for my company when /’m all in. That’s why 
I make it a point to go Pullman and get my rest. As | sleep 
the night through, tension disappears and cares vanish. In 
the morning I shave and dress leisurely—prepare myself 
for the job ahead.” 


This general manager likes railroad dependability! “I have 
the final say about my travel plans—not the weatherman— 
when I go Pullman. I can depend on railroad schedules to 
get me where I want to go—regardless of the weather! And 
Jarrive right in the heart of town, convenient to everything.” 


its good business to 


6 Pullman 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE AND — ABOVE ALL — SAFE! 


© 1950, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Go Pullman to the Chicago Fair, June 24 through Labor Day, 1950 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


JAWBONE MENDED WITH METAL. When 
this dog suffered a bilateral com- 
pound fracture of the jawbone in a 
dog fight, stainless steel pins were 
used to hold the pieces of jawbone 
together until they knitted prop- 
erly. Today, U-S’S Stainless Stee] 
...non-rusting, hygienically clean.., 
is widely used in hospital and surgi- 
cal equipment of all kinds. 




















“BIG BOYS” FOR THE OWENS RIVER. Huge sections of enameled steel pipe, 10% feet in 
diameter, are being made by United States Steel for the penstock of the Owens 
River Gorge Power Project, whose 3 hydro-electric plants will supply Los Angeles 
with 600,000,000 additional kilowatt hours of power per year. U.S. Steel makes 
pipe and tubes of all sizes... from those for hypodermic needles to these “‘big boys.” 








BIG BITE. This 40 cubic yard dipper, made of U-S-S Carilloy Steel, 
scoops up enough earth at one bite to fill a room 10x 12x9 feet. asmart, easily-handled boat with a hull of U-S-S Stainless 

And the shovel is so big that it could deposit its dipper load atop Steel. No need to worry about rust with a boat like this. 
a 7-story building a block away! Even bigger dippers...of tough, The steel hull is exceptionally strong, pleasantly light in § 
strong, light, easily-welded alloy steel .. . are now being made. weight. And it will never lose its bright good looks. 


STAINLESS STEEL BOAT. Here’s the latest thing in pleasure craft: 


c. = 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVIS 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMI 





















DRILL 10,024 FEET IN 38 DAYS. In West Texas recently, an ‘‘Oilwell’’ No. 96 Rig 
on the Warren Wright-W. C. Chancellor No. 1 Well drilled 10,024 feet through 
shale, limestone, rock and chert in the amazing time of 38 days and 3 hours. 
Making steel drilling equipment, wire lines, pipe and cement for use in the 
oil fields is one of the most important ways in which United States Steel is 
helping to build a better America. 


...and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Paikl a Delt vr Abn VUCa 








DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY »* UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 











‘NO NATION CAN AFFORD ATOM RACE’ 
AN INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR BRIEN McMAHON 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The nations of the world, with 
military budgets staying high despite so-called 
peace, are thinking more and more of the dangers 
of an atomic war. Defense plans are being con- 
sidered. Talk of World War III is in the air. 

Can anything be done to head off another de- 
structive conflict? Is the American public alive to 
the dangers of an atomic war? Is there any way 
to stop Russia’s “cold war” pressure. short of 
armed conflict? 

To answer these questions and others, Senator 
McMahon, head of Congress’s Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, was invited to the conference 
rooms of U. S. News & World Report for an 
interview. The questions and Senator McMahon's 
replies follow. 








SENATOR BRIEN MCMAHON, 46, grew up in Nor- 
walk, Conn., studied at Fordham, won a law de- 
Sree at Yale and practiced law for six years. 

In 1933 he came to Washington as a special 
assistant to Attorney General Homer Cummings, 
and later headed the criminal division of the 
Justice Department. 

Shortly after arriving in the Senate in 1945, 
Mr. McMahon cast aside the tradition that fresh- 
man Senators should let others take the lead, and 
introduced the first bill in the Senate dealing with 
atomic energy. He followed it up with a proposal 
for a special committee to study atomic energy— 
the committee he now heads. Ever since, he has 
been carrying on a crusade for international con- 
trol of the atom bomb. 








Q What do you see, Senator McMahon, as the big- 
gest danger in the world to this country today? 

A I think the biggest danger we confront is the 
Soviet dictatorship armed with atomic weapons and 
other weapons of mass destruction. This danger is 
manifested, as I see it, in two ways. 

First, there is the eventual threat of conflict— 
armed conflict. Second, we have the growing menace 
that exists in the measures which we are forced to 
take in meeting the eventual threat. In other words, I 
can see little or no prospect of a balanced budget as 
long as the Soviet matter remains unresolved. Every- 
thing we have to do is costing more money per unit 
—the jet planes, the bigger bombers, radar fences, 
snorkel submarines, greater amounts of money for 
military research, to say nothing of the tremendous 
potential cost of civilian defense. 

Q Do you see any limit? 

A It’s obvious that, if we were to put up the com- 
plete kind of defense that bomb warfare may require, 
be it atom-bomb or hydrogen-bomb warfare, or both, 
it could bankrupt us. Take the question of building 
deep shelters. Well, how deep are we going to build 
them, and where are we going to build them? Are we 
going to build them for workers in our vital arma- 
ment industries? For instance, are we going to put 
them around Hartford—and, if so, what are the 
people in New Haven going to say, and so on? No one 
really knows how deep you should go to protect 
against the hydrogen bomb. 

Q The cost would be terrific? 

A Oh yes, it could be terrific. 


Q We would have to put the factories underground, 
too, wouldn’t we? 

A Well, you would have to consider doing that. 
Take, for example, any big city. Serious and studious- 
minded people have suggested that you might have to 
build a ring of hospitals, fire-fighting stations and 
evacuation centers 35 or 40 miles outside the city 
center and keep them on a stand-by basis. According 
to these suggestions, you might have to build ware- 
houses and have canned food stored there. You might 
have to prepare billets and shelters for evacuees. 
Medical supplies and blood plasma are cited as just 
one more big problem, among many others. 

As the atomic stockpiles keep growing and growing 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, our people are going 
to become more concerned; and they may insist, I 
suppose, on some of those things—reduction of vul- 
nerability and sd on. When you get talking about 
these matters, you start to question yourself. At least 
I do. It’s almost a “Buck Rogers” affair. You pinch 
yourself and wonder whether you are talking in the 
same language that we’ve known all our lives. Things 
sound almost too fantastic to be taken seriously. Yet 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has had about 
a dozen sessions, with men sitting down and consider- 
ing this problem with all the seriousness in the world. 

I just don’t believe that our free-enterprise econo- 
my, with its delicate workings, can operate indefinite- 
ly in an atmosphere which is ever-constrictive of free 
choice. 

Q You mean what has been forced upon us al- 
ready? 
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50-Billion-Dollar Peace Plan... Soviet Propaganda 





Hurts ... Cost of Adequate Defense: Regimentation 


A It seems to me that the worst thing that the 
Soviets have done to us is to constrict our freedom to 
know, without which a democracy can’t function. 
Take the atomic-energy operation alone. Some of you 
may be familiar with the question I raised over a year 
ago: “Should we tell the American people how many 
atomic bombs we have in our stockpile?” 

I tried to put forth the arguments for and the argu- 
ments against it. My purpose in raising the question 
was to show how secrecy in that regard—as just one 
example—has affected our national decisions. It is the 
constitutional duty of the Congress to raise armies 
and navies. That’s what the Constitution says, in so 
many words. Now how can the Congress, without 
knowledge of atomic-stockpile data, really discharge 
that duty? If they don’t know what’s in the Army and 
Navy, how can they do it? 

I’m very much concerned about a concerted effort 
to see if we can’t break the atomic log jam— 

Q That is, with Russia? 

A Yes, this log jam with Russia is at the root of our 
future. It is at the root of our political problems, I 
think. Very frankly, if we do resolve the impasse, I 
think we stand a very good chance of having 50 years 
of tremendous achievement in an era of peace. On 
the other hand, if we don’t resolve it, we may not 
be able to preserve our system of society. It’s trite 
but it’s true that we can hardly prepare for and 
fight a full-scale atomic war and still keep our free- 
doms as we know them today. I just don’t think it 
is in the cards. 


Expanding Moral Strength 


Q How can we avoid atomic war? 

A That isn’t just the $64 question—it’s the whole 
question. Frankly, I don’t claim to know all the an- 
swers, but I certainly think we ought to be able to 
mobilize world opinion for the effective control of 
weapons and for peace with justice. We’ve done a 
rather poor job of influencing world opinion. Herbert 
Hoover, the other night in New York, talked about 
mobilizing the moral forces of the world. I have 
repeatedly talked about it myself—the necessity 
of getting the ardent support of the peoples of 
the world in defining and supporting the position 
that decent men must take. We must expand the 
areas of military and economic strength in the free 
world, but even more important than this is expan- 
sion of the free world’s moral strength. And moral 
strength, to me, is a passionate conviction in the 
minds and hearts of free men that they are right and 
that they are acting in conformance with objective 
truth. 


I might point out that, in final analysis, military 
strength rests upon morale, and morale rests upon 
ethical conviction—upon ideas and belief. We all 
know—it may be getting rhetorical—but the boys 
who took Tarawa didn’t do it simply because we 
had big factories back home and because these pro- 
duced efficient weapons. The boys fought for an ideal. 
That is basically why they fought as they did. In my 
opinion, we had better start persuading people to 
understand the stakes involved, our own position, and 
the goals of peace and freedom that America fervent- 
ly seeks. 

I think we are going to have to stay in the United 
Nations. 

Q You don’t agree with Mr. Hoover? 

A I certainly don’t agree with Mr. Hoover that 
we ought to limit its universal character, and I think 
we’ve yet to make our position effectively known to 
the peoples of the world. P 

Q In other words, you feel this is an intolerable 
situation—one that just can’t continue drifting with- 
out some resolution? 

A That’s right. 


‘Cold War’ Pressure on Freedom 


Q But isn’t this the situation: Our Government 
says: “We have a difficult situation with Russia and 
we cannot resolve it because we cannot believe Russia, 
we won't trust the Russians, we won't negotiate with 
them, we won't meet with them, we’ll just wait for the 
Russians to collapse’? 

A I think that’s a good part of the attitude. 

Maybe this business of holding on grimly is the 
only way. But you see, as awareness of the threat 
grows and grows—and it is bound to grow as the 
stockpiles of atomic weapons increase—what will be 
the effect upon the American people? Aren’t we go- 
ing to be forced more and more to imitate the very 
thing which we are fighting? Aren’t we going to te 
pressed to accept more and more centralized control, 
Government intervention in our private lives for the 
sake of split-second preparedness, and more and more 
curbs on freedom? 

Q When you made your 50-billion-dollar sugges- 
tion, what did you have in the back of your mind? 

A Well, you remember I suggested we offer to take 
two thirds of the money we now spend on armaments 
—50 billion dollars altogether, over a five-year period 
—and make it available to the United Nations for 
world-wide aid and assistance to all countries, pro- 
vided that they would all accept effective inter- 
national control of atomic energy and reduce their 
own armaments spending by two thirds. Through this 
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offer, we could give tangible and visible evidence of 
our good faith and our intense desire for peace. 

What I had in the back of my mind was the 
thought that here is a program for uniting the peoples 
of the earth in a great moral crusade for peace. I said 
to myself, ‘“‘There’s a chance that the Kremlin might 
accept my suggestion.” I think this more than justifies 
our making the offer in good faith. Moreover, we 
have a positive moral duty to seek peace by every 
honorable means. 

Q Do you think our motives are understood every- 
where? 

A Did you read what Liaquat [Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan] from Pakistan said? He said, 
“The people of the East believe that you are inter- 
ested only in making war on Russia and not in the 
improvement of the way of life and the standards of 
living of the masses of the people of Europe.”’ What 
better rebuttal could we give than to say to every- 
body on earth, “We don’t want to prepare for a war 
of annihilation, and, as proof of our true feelings, 
we'll offer not only to put our weapons away and 
stop building new ones, but we’ll take what we save 
and put it in the United Nations to improve the lot 
of mankind”? 

Now, of course, you get much Sunday-supplement 
speculation about the future of atomic energy and 
what it is going to mean, but the sound fellows who 
know certainly insist that in the split atom lies tre- 
mendous wealth. All right, we could paint that picture 
and say, “Here are the facts about atomic energy 
as we see them. If all nations go to work together, 
this great force can be used for the incalculable bene- 
fit of mankind. America wants to do her share and 
more, and that’s why America offers to make avail- 
able to the United Nations, over a five-year period, 
the money that would otherwise have been spent 
upon armaments. No dollar diplomacy, no im- 
perialism—we don’t want anything selfish in return. 
All we ask is effective guarantees that, while we 
are helping others, they are not making weapons to 
destroy us.” 

We know people live on hope—we all live on hope 
for a better tomorrow. 


Armaments Races Lead to War 


Q Could we make a program that even the Rus- 
sian people might be interested in? 

A Well, I had that especially in mind. 

The American money not spent on armaments— 
due to effective international control over armaments 
everywhere—would be spent upon world-wide peace- 
ful development of atomic energy, for an extension of 
President Truman’s Point Four program, and for re- 
pairs to all war-ravaged countries. 

If you want to talk in terms of money, this plan 
would be the greatest money bargain in history, be- 
cause Americans and people the world over would be 
saved from the peril of global catastrophe. But the 
proposal means far more in spiritual terms—because 
I think it reflects the best in our democratic tradition 


of peace-seeking friendship and kindliness toward 
others. 

I make this further statement, and I say it can’t be 
challenged: Always, in history, armaments races have 
led to war. Whenever you have had two contending 
powers, whether in the days of Athens and Sparta or 
any other period of history, it ends in war. And to- 
day’s struggle, I fear, would be no exception. Isn't 
there a kind of temporal provincialism in supposing 
that we might escape the consequences of our present 
armaments race—even though, throughout the 
memory of. mankind, the consequences to other peo- 
ples have invariably been war? The only difference 
is that, this time, the prolonged threat of atomic con- 
flict can itself undermine and poison our form of 
government. 

Q In other words, you think we can win such a 
conflict, but we’ll lose it internally? 

A That’s right. Over a period of time the mere 
preparation for all-out atomic war can play havoc 
with freedom, not to mention what may happen if 
war itself eventually strikes. 


Soviet Tactics Against U. S. 


Q Isn't it a point, too, that the Russians are sitting 
around waiting for us to collapse? They specifically 
have in mind our economic collapse, and, if they can 
keep us arming, as you say, going to these enormous 
expenditures, this will bleed us white? 

A I say they are working both sides of the street. 
On one side, they develop atomic weapons of mass 
destruction and refuse to accept a dependable system 
of control; yet, on the other side, they talk about 
“peace” and American “warmongering.” They are not 
only trying to bankrupt us through these tactics but 
also they have taken the propaganda initiative. 
They have done a dangerously successful propaganda 
job. They cry “peace” while their conduct and their 
secret military preparations behind the Iron Curtain 
threaten war. 

Q What is your reaction to the possibility of a little 
accident blowing up into a war? General Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is re- 
ported to be pessimistic. Is there a possibility that we 
can’t do much in Europe because the people don't 
want to fight? 

A I don’t kriow what underlies the reports about 
General Bradley’s views, but let me point out a 
hazard much on my mind. Let’s assume that an ag- 
gressor gets 30 to 40 tramp ships and puts an equal 
number of atomic or hydrogen bombs in their holds 
and then anchors them in our harbors—with time- 
clock arrangements to bring about simultaneous ex- 
plosions. What happens then? I have often wondered 
whether an aggressor would launch an aerial attack 
while the possibly surer, safer means of delivery by 
water is available. 

There is no defense except compelling all ships to 
stop for examination—and that inspection job would 
be tremendous. 

Q We've been told that not many harbors are deep 
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enough for efficient atomic explosions and that the 
bombs would not destroy a wide area. Is that true? 

A Well, from the information in my possession, I 
wouldn’t recommend relying too heavily on that. 
Of course, as far as the hydrogen bomb is concerned, 

I think that it can probably be built. I spent a month 
in November talking to scientists and making a tour 
of our atomic installations; and the prevailing opinion 
among the experts is that the hydrogen bomb is 
feasible. 

Q How good is our information about Russia? 

A No matter how good it is, we would always want 
it to be better. 

Q Has our intelligence ever cleared up the question 
of whether there was an atomic explosion in Russia, 
which was the phrase they used at that time, or 
whether it was really an atomic bomb? 

A I feel sure that they exploded an atomic bomb. 

Q The estimates of their production—do we have 
reason to be alarmed at the speed of their production? 

A I’d rather not answer that. 

Q But J. Robert Oppenheimer, of the wartime 
atom-bomb project, made an estimate of speed—and 
we published a graph showing that even the U.S. 
couldn’t make them except at a certain rate per year 
and of course we started ahead of them. 

A There’s this about our situation. Since the recent 
war ended, we have assigned less than one fortieth 
of our entire national military spending to atomic 
weapons. We’ve used less than 1 per cent of our na- 
tional budget as a whole for this purpose. The Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy is now studying the 
adequacy of such a scale of effort. 

Q You think it’s too small? 
A Yes. 


No Time for Complacency 


Q You think Russia might get ahead of us? 

A I’m going to do all I can to see that they don’t. 
This is no time for complacency. But above all, to 
my mind, there is only one answer—immediate, vigor- 
ous, imaginative, positive action for real peace. No 
nation can afford an atom race. 

When Churchill coined the phrase “the Iron Cur- 
tain,” he did us both a favor and an injury. He high- 
lighted the danger, and he also conjured up for every- 
body a picture of an impenetrable iron barrier 
through which you couldn’t transmit an idea. That 
just isn’t so. In the genocide hearings [held by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on a proposed 
treaty to prevent and punish mass slaughter] various 
Latvians and Estonians told me much of what was 
going on in Russia, not three months ago but last 
week. I became satisfied that they are getting a true 
picture. 

Q Perhaps the point you just made should be 
made to the people—that the Iron Curtain isn’t im- 
penetrable? 

A That’s right. Ideas can penetrate any barrier— 
and reach the people without whose consent there can 
be no war. 


Q It seems to us the significant thing that comes 
out of everything you’ve said is that if you, as chair- 
man of a committee which knows more about atomic 
energy than the rest of us do, are alarmed over the 
possibility of a destructive war, isn’t it because you 
have had access to information as to what can happen 
in the next war that most people have not had? 

A The people have had access to most of the es- 
sential facts. But it’s human nature to put your head 
in the sand. In my speech to the Senate last Febru- 
ary, I said that we’ve started to build a weapon which 
almost in the blink of an eye might destroy millions 
of our people. I said, “Millions of Americans may be 
incinerated.” How more graphically could you tell 
the people? 

Q But the public really hasn’t any authoritative in- 
formation yet as to whether the hydrogen bomb can 
become this destructive weapon—isn’t that true? 

A Then we come back to the atom bomb which we 
do know about, and that in itself is bad enough. 


Threat to Free Enterprise 


Q It has been widely printed, of course, that we’re 
ahead in the atomic race, so doesn’t this secrecy foster 
the belief that there is some magic number that we 
have which is superior to the other fellow’s number? 
Isn't that why people are not scared? 

A Of course, the threat to ‘our economic system 
and to liberty may not now seem as tangible as faith 
in secrecy and Government curbs. But the trend is 
deadly and serious indeed, by reason of these growing 
atomic stockpiles and the ever-growing restrictive 
measures that national defense requires in an era of 
mass-destruction weapons. 

Q You mean as a threat to free enterprise? 

A It’s certainly going to be less free. 

Q Well, don’t people say there wasn’t private 
enterprise during the last war, either, and that after 
four or five years we’ll come back to a free economy? 

A We’ve never had a so-called “nonshooting” or 
cold war before. War generates enough morale and 
enthusiasm to settle matters fairly quickly. But this 
day-by-day holding operation, with ever-growing re- 
striction and regimentation— 

Q Have you made any computation of what the 
comparative costs might be of your plan and other 
plans? 

A Of course, my 50-billion-dollar proposal really 
costs us nothing, because, in the absence of effective 
weapons control, we would spend this same sum on 
armaments. I don’t know what other plan there is, 
but, if it relies solely upon armaments, it’s not only 
costly but in the end will fail to keep peace. 

Q Isn't it true that few people are willing to accept 
the principle that you can in any way harness the 
Russians? 

A I think we should make a Herculean effort to 
gain the ear of the Russian people. An atomic war 
would be a catastrophe for them as well as for us, 
and maybe they can be brought to realize our com- 
mon stake in peace. 
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Reuther: Labor Leader With a Flair . . . Wallgren, Mead, ' 
Fleming Get Power to Bring More Efficiency to Government 


> Walter Philip Reuther is a hard-bar- 
gaining labor leader with a flair for ex- 
periments. He likes to tinker with new 
ideas; big and exciting ones. Over the 
course of a few years Mr. Reuther—now 
42—has come up 
with ideas ranging 
from how to mass- 
produce airplanes in 
the automobile in- 
dustry to the prob- 
lem of how to raise 
wages without rais- 
ing prices. 

Reuther, president 





of the powerful 
United Automobile 
Harris & Ewing Workers Union of 





WALTER REUTHER 1 million members, 
lets his ideas shift 
with the times. A year ago he objected 
to any agreement binding his union 
against striking for a period of years. He 
struck Ford Motor Co. This year he di- 
rected a 100-day strike against Chrysler 
Corp. Now, suddenly, he has agreed not 
to strike against General Motors for five 
vears. (See page 38.) 

Times have changed and the UAW 
president now is thinking in terms of a 
long-time formula for labor peace. The 
General Motors agreement is an experi- 
ment to that end. But the ambitious, 
quick-minded tool and die maker has 
even bigger ideas. He long has hunted 
for a way for labor leaders to gain a voice 
in industry, to get unions represented on 
boards of directors. He wants, beyond 
that, a strong labor party that may one 
day govern the United States. He would 
like to head it. 

Walter Reuther already is regarded as 
the coming No. 1 labor leader of the 
U.S., a man who plans to head the CIO 
someday when Philip Murray retires. His 
background, his ideas about labor, man- 
agement, Social Security, politics and 
government are being looked over now 
because they might point the direction 
of the labor future in America. 

Reuther learned unionism from his 
father. He started practicing it at 16 
when he quit school to go to work. He 
was fired from his first job but soon 
settled down to the business of Jearning 
to be a tool and die maker. He went to 
night school to obtain the equivalent of 
three years of college training. 

Serious minded and keenly interested 
in unions, Walter Reuther and his brother 
spent a time in Europe bicyling around 
the Continent, working as laborers here 
and there and studying labor’s progress 
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in several countries. For a time he was 
a socialist, but he has long since broken 
with socialism. He visited Russia—but 
Communism left him cold. 

Union leader. It was in 1925 that 
young Reuther started his rise to union 
leadership. He found a crisis in labor re- 
lations in Detroit’s automobile industry, 
and he moved in. He engineered the sit- 
down strikes of 1936-37 and battled his 
way up through the politics of the infant 
automobile-workers union. 

Reuther has been fired from jobs, 
beaten up, even shot and wounded by a 
would-be assassin. He has battled Com- 
munists relentlessly in the UAW and fi- 
nally dislodged them from strategic union 
posts after he became president in 1946. 

The union is his life. Most of the ideas 
with which he blossoms stem from his 
labor thinking. He has made a detailed 
study of the economics of making auto- 
mobiles. At the bargaining table he is an 
obdurate and well-informed negotiator. 

The future. One of the big problems 
facing Walter Reuther now is how to ex- 
tend the General Motors formula to other 
units of the automobile industry. There 
already is some grumbling, both from 
union men and employers. 

But negotiator Reuther lets his ideas 
shift with the times and with conditions. 
He will moderate the General Motors 
formula to fit cases as they come up. 

Mr. Reuther feels it is labor’s respon- 
sibility to “remake the world.” And he 
is in a hurry to get on with the job. 


POWER REGULATOR 


> Mon C. Wallgren, President Truman's 
old chum, has been given a promotion. 
He now is Chairman of the Federal Pow- 

er Commission, 


the job by Mr. Tru- 
man in the course 
of reorganizing that 
agency. For six 
months _ previously, 
he had been a mem- 
ber of the Commis- 
sion. 

He went into that 
job with the reputa- 
tion of a New Deal 
liberal and a North- 
western public-pow- 
er man. Since then, utility men observe, 
Mr. Wallgren, 59, has been dealing 
rather more gently with private power 
interests than was expected from a man 
of his background. The difference be- 


—Harris & Ewing 
MON WALLGREN 


pushed upward into 


tween his old and his new job is that he 
now will exercise administrative contro] 
over personnel and carrying out policy. 

FPC regulates rates and accounting 
methods of utilities that sell electricity 
or gas in interstate commerce. President 
Truman recently vetoed a bill that would 
have restricted its authority over distri- 
bution of gas. 

Mr. Wallgren is a Washington State 
politician, small businessman and billiard 
champion who came to Washington as a 
House member during the depression. 
He was elected to the Senate in 1940 
and there the Truman-Wallgren intimacy 
developed. In 1944, Mr. Wallgren was 
elected Governor of Washington, but in 
1948 on the day Mr. Truman won re- 
election, Mr. Wallgren lost. 

He came to Washington looking for a 
job, and Mr. Truman responded by nam- 
ing his old friend chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. The 
Senate objected, however, and the nom- 
ination had to be withdrawn. But Mr. 
Truman sticks to his friends, and the 
appointment to FPC followed. 


FTC REJUVENATOR 


> James M. Mead, another presidential 
crony, takes over the task of rejuvenat- 
ing the venerable Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Mr. Mead, 
a member of FTC 
since last autumn, 
has been named 
Chairman and given 
central administra- 
tive powers that nev- 
er before went with 
the job. 

In the past, FTC 
has been run jointly 
and, critics say, cum- 
bersomely by the —Acmi 
full Commission. JAMES MEAD 
There has been no 
central responsibility, such as Mr. Mead 
has, for administration or for pointing 
the Commission’s work in planned di- 
rections. As a result, the criticism is, 
FTC has bogged down in trivial cases, 
has passively waited for cases to come 
up on its docket and no longer steps 
out as it once did with its own investi- 
gations of antitrust-law violations. 

Mr. Mead, 64, a gentle, cheerful per- 
son, has the task of rectifying this situa- 
tion. He is a liberal who came up 
through New York politics and Congress. 
He served 20 years in the House and 





eight in the Senate. In 1946 he ran for 
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Governor of New York and was beaten 
by Thomas E. Dewey. His congressional 
votes were unwaveringly pro-New Deal. 

The new Chairman received an in- 
doctrination in monopoly questions as a 
member of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, which investigated 
such things in 1938. He also became a 
close Senate friend of President Truman 
and served on his war-investigating com- 
mittee. 

In seeking to revitalize FTC, Mr. Mead 
will have the help of the former Chair- 
man, Lowell B. Mason, a Republican, 
who remains a member of the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Mason has been trying to 
streamline procedures and make it easier 
for businessmen to deal with the agency. 
Mr. Mead is expected to follow the same 
policy, but putting new life in FTC, ob- 
servers think, will prove a taxing job. 


MARITIME REFORMER 
> Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, a re- 


tired Army engineer who also has made 
a career of trouble shooting for two 
Presidents, has been 
appointed to a new- 
ly created office — 
Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Trans- 
portation. The job is 
to deal chiefly with 
straightening out a 
tangled situation in 
federal maritime 
matters. 

A year ago, Gen- 
eral Fleming was ap- -Harris & Ewing 
pointed Chairman of PHILIP FLEMING 
the Maritime Com- 
mission to make a start on this work. 
Now the Commission has been abolished 
to be replaced by a Maritime Board 
within the Commerce Department and 
under General Fleming. 

The old Commission had been under 
fire for some time, accused of internal 
bickering, bad management and exces- 
sive grants for shipbuilding. The new 
Board’s powers are much restricted. It 
will deal with subsidies, rates and routes. 
Fleming and Charles Sawyer, Secretary 
of Commerce, will supervise these ac- 
tivities and reserve to themselves deci- 
sions on selling, buying and chartering 
ships. 

General Fleming, 62, a political in- 
dependent, has held many Government 
positions since early New Deal days. 
He was associated with the Public Works 
Administration, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, the Passamaquoddy proj- 
ect, the Wage-Hour Division of the 
Labor Department and the Federal 
Works Administration, which he headed 
after the war. 

He has revealed himself to be an en- 
ergetic administrator, which, those close 
to the maritime situation say, is just what 
is needed. 
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IF LES ZETTERBERG'S 12-year-old son Robert saw 
these giant circuit breakers in action, he’d ask 
questions. But he couldn’t stump his father who 
has learned plenty during his 31 years at Norton 
where more than half of his associates have been 
in the Norton family for more than 10 years. 


"WHAT ARE THOSE FIREWORKS, DAD?" 


“Powerful sparks, son, from high voltage electrigity controlled by circuit 
breakers. And speaking of controlling electrical performance, Robert, 
Norton has a hand in that, too, all the way from powerhouse to our kitchen. 





“MAKING GENERATOR SHAFTS TRUE “FINISHING DELICATE PARTS of appli- 
with Norton grinders and grinding ances is a quality job done by Norton 
wheels helps get electricity off to a tumbling abrasives. Dies and molds 
good start. The same quality-lifting that form such parts are made better 
Norton touch also improves vital eg by Norton abrasives. Heating units of 
of meters ... big ones in factories . ranges, too, are more efficient because 
smaller ones in homes. of a Norton insulating refractory. 


“THOSE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE WAYS, ROBERT, by which Norton, 
world’s largest manufacturer of abrasives, helps electrical products give 
better service. Countless other products, too, owe a lot to Norton.” 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


WIFE’S PLACE? MORE SAY ‘IN A JOB’ 


Employers Like Their Views on Pay, Unions 


Working women are changing 
the labor market. Number of 
women in jobs is near an all-time 
high, and still growing. 

Housewives are going to work, 
once the children reach school 
age. Others are taking jobs to 
piece out the family income. 

Trend is making jobs harder 
to find, for men. Women, less de- 
pendent on wages, are more con- 
cerned with comforts than cash. 

Women in larger and larger num- 
bers are getting out of the house to 
take jobs. Married women, in particu- 
lar, are being attracted by the chance 
to earn money with which to bolster 
the family living standard, and by the 
chance to be independent. 

Women workers now number well over 


17 million as the chart below shows. 
Their total is approaching the peak 


levels of wartime. Instead of a rush back 
when 


to the kitchen men came_ back 
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from the wars, women have tended to 
keep their jobs. Some who returned 
home have gone back to jobs since 1945. 
Working wives now outnumber unmar- 
ried women in the labor force seven to 
five. In 1940, there were only three 
working wives to every five single women 
workers. Something like a revolution in 
attitudes toward women working outside 
the home is indicated. 

All kinds of important changes are 
growing out of women’s invasion of 
places once reserved for men. Jobs for 
men tend to be harder to find. In Rhode 
Island, for example, women make up 
40 per cent of the labor force. Women 
kept their jobs more consistently, too, 
while men were laid off in the 1949 
employment slide. 

Exodus of women from the home is all 
a part of the human urge to get more 
of the “good things” of life. Families 
want new and better homes, television 
sets, new cars. For many families it 
takes more than one breadwinner tc pay 
the bills. More women, too, are finding 
the independence of a job much to their 
liking. Millions of married women got a 
taste of this independence during war- 
time. Now the idea is spreading. 
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Employers, for their part, appear to be 
more and more receptive to the idea of 
women workers, including married wom- 
en. Women, they find, gladly take jobs 
at pay rates that men would scorn. Em- 
ployers also find women generally indif- 
ferent to union organizers. 

The feminine attitudes that employers 
like are even more noticeable in married 
women. The pay check of the working 
wife usually is not the family’s mainstay, 
anyway. So pay raises seem less impor- 
tant. Working conditions—a dressing 
room with an adequate mirror and lava- 
tory—are of more concern. And life dur- 
ing off hours is still more important. 

Result of these attitudes is a mutual 
attraction that grows. Women want jobs 
and freedom from home responsibilities 
and drudgery. More employers are learn- 
ing to like women’s performance on the 
job. Results are a matter of record. 

Where the trend will end is anybody’s 
guess. What already has happened is 
enough to cause a stir. Employers, try- 
ing to measure the effect of these changes 
on their policies, are asking these ques- 
tions: Who are the women who are going 
to work in bigger numbers? Where are 
they making their big gains? What pay 
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Now youcan 
cut your 


fecord- -keepin 


costs 


Burroughs microfilming—the modern photo- 
graphic process for copying letters, invoices, 
checks and other business documents—can 
reduce the cost of your record-keeping operations 
to a fraction of what they are today. 

Documents are copied instantaneously and com- 
pletely ... without possibility of error... fora 
small fraction of a cent per item. 

They are stored in Jess than 1% of the space 





With this fast, efficient recorder, one girl can cop 

the contents of an average 3-drawer file with 
complete fidelity in less than a day. These micro- 
film records will require only one roll of film (4"x 
4" x 1"), and can be quickly located for review. 


FILING TIME 


SEARCHING TIME 


FILING EQUIPMENT 


FILING SPACE 





required by the originals . . . permanently pro- 
tected against misfiling, extraction or alteration 

.. able to be speedily located and projected to a 
clear, readable image of original size when 
needed for quick reference, and, if desired, 
reproduced in a full size print. 


Complete microfilming equipment is offered by 
Burroughs. It provides recording speeds, bril- 
liance of images, and reduction ratios never 
before considered possible in high speed micro- 
filming. The equipment is manufactured by Bell 
& Howell, an acknowledged leader in the field 
of fine photographic equipment. 


Burroughs’ 60 years’ experience in office mecha- 
nization assures you of sound recommendations 
and a microfilming application exactly suited to 
your specific needs. Burroughs’ 24 conveniently 
located processing centers provide prompt 
developing service. And Burroughs’ nationwide 
service organization keeps your equipment 
always at peak efficiency. 

Your local Burroughs man can show you how 
Burroughs microfilming will ease the record- 
keeping operations in your business. Give him a 
call today, or write — 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Burroughs Microfilming @&€ 
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AMERICAN CREDIT 
completes your program of 


insurance protection 


e pays you when your customers cant 


osses caused by customer failures 
pe be just as frequent and far 
more costly than those resulting 
from fire and other hazards. The 
question is not wil] Credit Losses 
wipe out your profits... but could 
Credit Losses wipe out your profits. 

And the answer is AMERICAN 
Crepit Insurance. It guarantees 
payment of accounts receivable... 
protects one of your most valuable 
and most vulnerable assets. 

American Credit Insurance pays 
you when your customers can’t... 
enables you to get cash for past due 
accounts . . . improves your credit 
position with banks and suppliers. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


ANAS AN 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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cAN CRED 





You can insure all, a selected group, 
or just one account. 


SEND FOR BOOK 

You will find our book “Why Safe 
Credits Need Protection” interesting, 
timely, helpful. To receive a copy 
promptly, just phone the 
American Credit office in 
your city or write AMERI- A] 
can Crepit InpEMNiTy Sx 
Company or NewYork, [abe 
Dept. 44, First National on 
Bank Building, Balti- iam 
more 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 
t 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
=, oF New York €& 
List. 1893) 


























Special Report 


—, 


do they expect? What are their draw- 
backs as employes? 

Answers are provided by official sur- 
veys of industry and the labor force: 

Biggest increases in the labor force 
have occurred among women of 35 and 
older. Wives, it seems, are setting out to 
find jobs after their children reach school 
age. There now are more than 2.5 mil. 
lion working wives aged 35 to 44—well 
over twice ‘as many as there were in 
1940. And there are nearly that many 
of age 45 to 64, after an increase of al- 
most 150 per cent since 1940. By con- 
trast, working wives in the child-bearing 
ages of 20 to 34 have increased about 
53 per cent. The number of all working 
men has increased less than 9 per cent. 

Employers are finding both advantages 
and disadvantages in this shift to older 
married women in the labor force. Older 
working wives show in intensified form 
most of the attitudes that employers like 
in single women. Drawbacks, however, 
also are worse. Absenteeism, for example, 
tends to be greater, as health problems 
multiply with advancing age. 

Sickness and _ nonindustrial injuries 
cause far more days lost from work by 
women than by men. The latest Govern- 
ment survey of industry shows 257.2 such 
absences per year among cach 1,000 
women. For men the rate was 104.5 per 
1,000. Absences of women on account of 
injuries outnumbered those of men five 
to three. Absences among women work- 
ers as a result of influenza and other 
respiratory diseases equaled absences 
among men from all illnesses combined. 

These differences, moreover, have been 
growing. Absence on account of illness, 
for example, was nearly two and a half 
times as great for women as for men in 
the latest year. Over the average of the 
preceding 10 years, it was less than twice 
as great for women. 

Pay rates that prevail for women 
workers, however, help to offset absen- 
teeism and other drawbacks for em- 
ployers. Women are more often ready 
to settle for the low-pay job. Even on 
the better type of job, official reports 
show that women have a long way to go 
to reach “equal pay for equal work.” 

In Indianapolis offices, for example, by 
far the greater numbers of women are 
employed as clerk-typists at an average 
of $37 a week, and as general stenogra- 
phers at an average of $44 a week. Big 
job group for men, meanwhile, is ac- 
counting clerks, with pay averaging $50 
a week. On comparable jobs, pay differ- 
ences remain wide. As general clerks, 
pay averages $55.50 for men and $45 for 
women. As hand bookkeepers, men aver- 
age $58.50, against $54 for women. 

In Atlanta, office boys are paid more 
than Class B women file clerks. Men get 
$52.50 a week as accounting clerks. 
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Women get $43. Around the country the 
storv is the same. 

Lower pay going to women is re- 
flected, too, in the median—or average— 
income reported by Government. At 
latest count, annual income of employed 
men averaged $2,641, or 73 per cent 
higher than the $1,522 average for 
women. Trend shown by Government 
reports is toward a narrowing of these 
differences. But the gap still is wide. 

Where gains occur for women 
workers also is revealed by official re- 
ports. These reflect the attitudes that em- 
ployers like in women. As one official of 
the American Association of University 
Women puts it, with some bitterness, 
women are getting a warmer welcome 
when they go job hunting, provided they 
want “low-paid, unskilled jobs.” 

Jobs as clerks and sales personnel pro- 
vide the big number of openings for 
women, and the proportion of women 
in these jobs is even greater than in pre- 
war years. An increase of 90 per cent 
in the number of female clerks and sales- 
persons since 1940 means that nearly 6 
million women now hold such _ jobs. 
Among these, working wives are nearly 
as numerous as single women. 

Factory production jobs, too, occupy 
a large number of women, about a fifth 
of the total, with wives outnumbering 
single women by more than two to one. 
Almost the entire increase in such wom- 
en “operatives’—by about 55 per cent— 
is accounted for by the invasion of mar- 
ried women since 1940. 

Opportunities for women as _ profes- 
sional and semiprofessional workers, in 
the meantime, appear to have shrunk. 
Less than 40 per cent of these jobs are 
held by women, against 45 per cent in 
1940. Single women among the pro- 
fessionals, in fact, have declined in num- 
ber by about a third. Colleges continue 
to train women for professional work. 
But, in jobs. that men also want, em- 
ployers still appear prejudiced against 
women professional workers. 

The only high-income occupation 
group that is officially shown to offer 
increasing opportunities for women is the 
management field. Women working as 
proprietors, managers and nonfarm offi- 
cials are more than twice as numerous 
as in 1940. The number of working wives 
in the management field has increased 
by 164 per cent in the same period. They 
now number well over half a million. 

All in all, women are displaying a 
preference for jobs outside the home. And 
employers are revealing a growing ten- 
dency to prefer the attitudes of women 
workers. More women, as a result, are 

leaving their traditional place in the 
home. At the same time, they are being 
“kept in their place” in business and in- 
dustry—that is, in low-paid, unskilled jobs. 
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ACTUALLY 
DOES MUCH 











Clark announces the Utilitruc-100—a 10,000-pound-capacity gasoline-powered 
fork-lift truck added to its steadily-growing line of materials-handling machines 
and attachments. 


INCREASED WORK CAPACITY .. . In a neutral competitive test, this versatile 
giant performed 20 per cent more work than conventional-drive machines of 
equal capacity . . . mainly because of its Dynatork Drive, which utilizes power 
more efficiently and eliminates waste motion. The Dynatork Drive transmits 
engine power to the wheels through a magnetic field, across an air gap—no 
friction clutch, no conventional transmission. 


EASY TO HANDLE .. . Compactness, short turning radius, easy steering and 
absolutely smooth travel contribute to its unequalled efficiency, and virtually 
eliminate driver fatigue. 


REDUCED MAINTENANCE ... Elimination of many working parts includ- 
ing major points of wear has cut sharply the time and cost of maintenance 
and service. 


WHERE TO USE IT. . . In steel mills and warehouses; in other metals-handling 
operations; in body-building plants, building supply yards and other installa- 
tions where loads are heavy and difficult to handle. Usefulness to the steve- 
doring industry also is indicated. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT... Full information about Utilitruc-100 is worth 


getting and easy to get—simply use the coupon. Clark’s Material Handling 
News, and its stimulating movies also are available upon request. 


CLARK Fork'TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL || 


TOWING TRACTORS 





Please send: C)UTILITRUC-100 Literature () Movie Digest ( Material Handling News 
Nome 
Firm Nome. 
Street. 
City. Jone__Stote__ 
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GM GAMBLES ON PEACE WITH UNION 


General Motors’ new contract 
is more than an agreement to 
raise wages and pay pensions. 
It assumes that workers, using 
better machines, will pay the cost 
through greater efficiency. 

Workers, in turn, can look for- 
ward to five years of better living, 
more old-age security, and steady 
work without strikes. It’s a for- 
mula that others will watch close- 
ly, some may copy. 

DETROIT 

A gamble is being made by top 
management of the world’s largest 
and most successful corporation that 
times will be relatively good over 
the next five years. A depression of 
the 1929-33 variety is counted out. 

When General Motors Corp. signed a 
five-year contract with the CIO United 


Auto Workers, the company’s main ob- 
jective was stability. The company 


Reported from DETROIT 


wanted an opportunity to plan and to 
work in peace for longer than a few 
months at a time. It wanted some way 
to avoid strikes that upset all plans, add 
greatly to costs, jolt whole communities. 

The result is a unique formula, one 
that may serve as a model, designed to 
end or reduce costly strikes for a fixed 
period longer than one year. That for- 
mula deals with more than wages. It is 
tied to problems of health and old age 
and_ disability and worker efficiency 
through acceptance and use of new ma- 
chines. It is designed to assure the fully 
employed worker a gain in living stand- 
ards, while leaving the company with 
freedom to improve methods and to re- 
duce working forces if required. 

For the next five years, if the plan 
works out as it is supposed to work, these 
things will happen in General Motors: 

Take-home pay will rise every three 
months if the cost of living rises. A 
bonus is added to regular hourly rates 
to make up for rising prices. There is no 
limit on the rise that may occur in this 
bonus due to living-cost increases. On 
the other hand, the bonus may be cut if 
living costs decline, but there is a defi- 


nite limit on cuts. The bonus at present 
amounts to 3 cents an hour, carried over 
from the old agreement. If living costs 
decline, this 3 cents can be taken away 
along with any additional bonus granted 
in the future. 

Living standards, higher than those 
guaranteed by the cost-of-living bonus, 
also are assured for fully employed work- 
ers. Each year on May 29 for five years 
starting with 1950, workers are to get 4 
cents an hour more. This is called an im- 
provement factor. It is related to effi- 
ciency increases. Without strikes, GM ex- 
pects to be able to plan the use of work- 
ers better, and thus to get more efficient 
production per worker. This annual 4- 
cent raise goes into basic wages and is 
not taken away by living-cost reductions. 

Use of new methods and improved 
machinery is not limited. Union and 
company, by terms of the agreement, 
recognize the principle that “to produce 
more with the same amount of human 
effort is a sound economic and social 
objective.” Both agree to co-operate in 
technological improvements. This is 
viewed by the industry as being highly 
important because some UAW officials 





WHAT EMPLOYES GET 


Pay on May 29 rose from an average of 
$1.65 an hour to $1.69 an hour. 


Pay raise of 4 cents an hour will be 
given on each May 29 for next four years. 


Living-cost rise, if one occurs, will 
mean added raises through 1954. For each 
one-point rise in consumers’ price index, 
roughly, workers get 1 cent an hour more 
as a bonus. Raise of 1 cent September 1 now 
is indicated. 

Pay cut, however, will come if living 
costs decline. Bonus cuts are limited to 3 cents 
below present level. 


A pension of $100 a month will be paid 
to a worker with 25 years’ service who retires 
at 65 or older. The pension includes Social 
Security payments and will go higher if 
Social Security benefits are increased. Smaller 
pensions will be paid workers with 15 to 25 
years’ service. 


Disability before retirement age, if total 
and permanent, will entitle a worker of age 
50 and over, with 15 or more years’ service, 
to pensions of $50 to $90 a month. A dis- 
abled worker will draw full pension at 65. 


Here Is What the GM Contract Means 


Life insurance, averaging $4,000, with 
$2,000 additional for accidental death, is 
available to workers. 


Sickness and accident benefits, aver- 
aging $38.50 a week, will be paid up to 26 
weeks. Average cost to workers for all group 
insurance is 70 cents a week. 


Hospital bills and hospital medical care _ 
ore insured, under Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plan, with company and worker sharing cost. 

Vacation pay is doubled for workers 
with more than 15 years’ service. It now 
will amount to 120 hours’ pay. Workers with 
less than 15 years continue to receive vaca- 
tion pay ranging from 40 to 80 hours. 

Skilled workers on some jobs are to 
get additional raises of 5 cents an hour over 
and above the 4 cents granted other workers. 


WHAT THE COMPANY GETS 


Strikes will not be called for five years 
if the union keeps its promise. 

New machinery, technological im- 
provements, new production methods may be 
brought into use without objection by the union. 


Hiring and firing still are to be con- 
trolled by the company. 

Stable wage schedule for five years is 
assured. Union cannot make new demands 
during that time 

Annual wage is not guaranteed just 
because contract runs for five years. Union 
cannot demand it for five more years. 

Retirement at age of 68 is compulsory 
unless company decides to extend. 


WHAT THE UNION GETS 


“Union shop,” in modified form, will 
assure heavy dues payments for five years. 
Members now in union must keep on paying 
dues to hold jobs. 

New employes must join union after 
90 days, remain members for a year. At end 
of that time they can quit the union without 
losing jobs. 

Union dues will be deducted 
workers’ pay by company when individually 
authorized. 


from 


Union has equal authority with company 
in deciding who is eligible for pensions. 
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have been opposing wider use of ma- 
chinerv where the result is loss of jobs. 

Strike or lockouts are not supposed 
to occur during the five-year period. 
Effectiveness of this clause will depend 
upon the union’s ability to deliver or its 
willingness to deliver on this promise. 
The agreement promises that the union 
will not file any kind of demand on 
wages or other questions during that 
period. Wildcat strikes, unauthorized by 
UAW officials, may break out at times 
but strikers can be punished by tempo- 
rary layoffs or by discharges. 

Pensions in General Motors will be 
somewhat higher than at Ford or Chrys- 
ler in the event that Congress enacts 
proposals to raise federal pensions. The 
full GM pensions start at the same $100- 
a-month level as in the other auto plants, 
including Social Security benefits. If the 
federal pension rises, a GM worker after 
30 vears of service would get 3117.50 a 
month total pension. This is the maxi- 
mum possible under the formula. The 
company promises that its share of the 
pension will be at least $1.50 a month for 
each year of service up to 30. 

Those are the principal elements in 
the GM formula for improving employe 
relations. Other parts of the formula are 
shown in detail in the box on page 38. 

What happened in the past, leading 
up to this settlement, is a story that has 
importance, too. In 1948, GM tried _ to 
get a long-term contract but UAW re- 
fused to take one longer than twe years. 

UAW was forced to give up two of its 
earlier pension demands before GM got 
to the showdown stage. Ford refused to 
give the union any voice in controlling 
the finances of the pension fund. Ford 
and Chrysler both prevented UAW from 
winning a fixed cents-per-hour payment 
into the trust fund, to build a “kitty” for 
raising pension levels later on. Chrysler, 
in a 100-day strike, objected to a trust 
fund’s being created, but agreed to it, as 
did Ford earlier. General Motors never 
objected to the trust fund idea. 

Effects of the GM _ settlement are 
likely to be far reaching. 

Smaller auto firms that are still ne- 
gotiating with UAW on pensions now are 
under added pressure to grant pensions 
above the $100 pattern set by Ford and 
Chrysler. UAW has been delaying its 
showdowns with Packard, Hudson, 
Studebaker and body-making firms such 
as Briggs and Murray until it had a GM 
pattern. Parts plants also have negotia- 
tions pending in many cases. 

Wage increases again enter the picture 
for these firms, now that General Motors 
has granted a raise. Ford and Chrysler 
settlements did not include pay raises. 

For 1951, Ford and Chrysler can ex- 
pect wage demands to be filed by UAW. 
The union is likely to come up with a 
demand of at least 4 cents an hour, based 
on the raise now being given by GM. To 
this, the union probably will want to add 
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the 4-cent increase promised for Mav, 
1951, by GM, and also will boost its ask- 
ing price by any cost-of-living bonus 
coming due in the meantime. Ford's con- 
tract can be opened on wages in Janu- 
ary, 1951, Chrysler’s on or after July 1, 
1951. Pensions supposedly are frozen in 
both firms for five years, unless UAW 
tries to trade off part of its wage de- 
mands for a raise in pension benefits. 

Other industries also are likely to get 
demands for wage increases next vear, or 
earlier if contracts allow earlier open- 
ings. The CIO Steelworkers can file wage 
demands next November and can strike 
in January, 1951, if necessary to back up 
the demands. Pensions here also are 
frozen for five years by agreement. 

John L. Lewis can call a strike over 
wage demands on or after April 1, 1951, 
if he files advance notice. Otherwise, his 
contract runs to July 1. 1952. 

Rubber-industry contracts, in several 
cases, expire in February. 1951, allow- 
ing for a test of the GM formula. 

Electrical-equipment firms apparently 
are to get similar demands from the CIO 
Electrical Workers. which announced it 
was ready to accept the formula for 
General Motors electrical plants where 
the union holds bargaining rights. Most 
contracts in the electrical-equipment in- 
dustry are to be renegotiated in the next 
few months. 

Five-year contracts along the lines 
of the GM settlement probably will be 
accepted by some companies in various 
industries where unions are willing to go 
along. Smaller firms are likely to be more 
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... out of a corporate desire for peace—a unique formula 


reluctant to tie themselves to a steadily 
rising wage scale, but larger companies 
may not find this much of a problem. 

The five-vear term of the GM agree- 
ment is expected to influence many 
firms and unions to extend the period of 
their contracts beyond the present one or 
two-year basis. Unions in recent years 
have been insisting on the right to talk 
wages once a year, even where agree- 
ments extended for longer periods. They 
now may be more willing to negotiate 
longer wage periods where wages are 
tied to the cost of living and to a regular 
annual increase of a definite number of 
cents per hour. 

Cost of the General Motors settle- 
ment is a question that will influence the 
thinking of other employers. GM offered 
no figures, but UAW estimated the cost 
this year as 19 cents an hour, to go to a 
total of 35 cents over the five-year period, 
outside of living-cost adjustments. 

The GM pension will cost 7 cents an 
hour per worker, according to UAW fig- 
ures. This compares with UAW estimates 
of 8% cents for Ford and 7 cents for 
Chrysler pensions. The Ford and Chrys- 
ler costs, however, will go down if fed- 
eral benefits are increased, whereas GM’s 
continues on about the present level. 

UAW estimates that the insurance plan 
costs 5 cents an hour at GM, 3 cents at 
Chrysler and 1% cents at Ford. 

GM officials expect to be able to make 
up for much of the added labor cost 
through improvements in production 
methods. This is where the big test of 
the GM settlement is likely to come. 
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TAX CUTS COMING—THIS IS HOW 


Senators Seek A Veto-Proof Measure 


After all the debate and argu- 
ment over a tax bill is ended, this 
is what is likely to emerge: 

Excise cuts, almost surely, will 
be voted by Congress. Corporate 
taxes, personal taxes, most other 
levies probably will stay where 
they are. 

Cuts in excises may be deeper 
than Mr. Truman wants. Only 
mild tax relief can avoid a veto. 


Tax changes that Congress is likely 
to vote in 1950 can be measured now 
with some degree of accuracy. These 
changes, although they may go be- 
yond Mr. Truman’s desires, will not be 
as broad as many have expected. Some 
tax decisions of the House Ways and 
Means Committee almost surely will 
be reversed by the Senate. 

What finally goes to the White House 
probably will be a watered-down version 
of the bill as it now stands in the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

That bill in its present form would 
face an almost certain veto. A congres- 
sional vote to override would be doubt- 
ful. The Senate Finance Committee will 
try to shape a bill that will get around 
a veto—one that President Truman will 
approve, or that Congress will pass over 
a veto. 

These are the conclusions of men who 
are in position to know the thinking of 
members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Decisions of that Committee, 
oftener than not, are the ones that pre- 
vail in Congress. 

As matters now stand, here is 
about what to expect in the tax bill that 
finally gets congressional approval and 
goes to President Truman: 

Excise cuts will get top billing. Re- 
ductions voted by the House Commit- 
tee may be scaled down in the Senate. 
But cuts still are likely to be more gener- 
ous than Mr. Truman recommended. Re- 
tail excises on jewelry, fur, luggage and 
cosmetics probably will get cuts. Reduc- 
tions also are expected in taxes on ad- 
missions, telephone and telegraph service, 
passenger fares and freight, and in 
manufacturers’ excises on business ma- 
chines, light bulbs, cameras and _ house- 
hold appliances. 
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But excise relief has gotten all tangled 
up in the quarreling over other tax 
changes. Truman plan is to offset excise 
cuts with tax increases on corporations, 
estates and gifts. But Congress balks at 
that. 

In the end, if a veto kills the whole 
tax bill, Congress may come up with a 
new “quickie” bill cutting excises alone. 
Thinking is that, if the cuts are held to 
moderate proportions, Mr. Truman might 
sign such a bill. 

Corporate taxes are not likely to be 
increased. Tax leaders in the Senate are 
against higher rates. Some would like to 
cut taxes for little companies, but that 
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~Martin in Houston Chronicle 


‘AT THE RAINBOW’S END?‘ 


would raise new problems of finding 
revenue. 


Personal income taxes are not to be. 


changed this year. Demands for a cut are 
widespread, but the time when the 
budget will permit relief in this field ap- 
pears a long way off. 

Capital-gains taxes, in the end, are 
likely to stay right where they are. The 
House Committee voted to cut rates and 
to reduce the period a man must hold as- 
sets before he can sell them and take ad- 
vantage of the preferential long-term rate 
on his profit. But the Senate, so informed 
men say, is likely to reject that change. 

Reason is that capital-gains relief is 
not of much benefit to anybody except 
those in upper income groups. Revenue 
problems rule out tax relief for people 
in lower brackets. The view reported to 
be dominant in the Senate is that a cut 


in capital-gains taxes without a corre- 
sponding cut in the taxes of wage earners 
would be bad politics in an election year, 
Therefore, even though many think the 
proposed tax cuts on capital gains might 
increase revenue by encouraging trading 
in stocks, bonds and real estate, leading 
Senators think tax relief in this field has 
little chance of becoming law in 1950. 

On corporate dividends, the with- 
holding tax of 10 per cent voted by the 
House Committee may stay in the bill. 
Chances are that this provision will be 
turned down by the Senate Committee. 
Some leading members dislike the whole 
idea, because they think it will mean 
more paper work for corporations, stock- 
holders and the Treasury. However, they 
do not feel as strongly on dividend with- 
holding as on some of their other objec- 
tions to the House bill. Senators may de- 
cide to give in on this change when they 
meet with House conferees to compro- 
mise differences between the House and 
Senate. 

On dividends from co-operatives, 
however, odds appear to be against re- 
taining the House provision requiring 
10 per cent withholding. 

What the House Committee wants is 
to require co-operative associations to 
deduct 10 per cent of those dividends 
and refunds that represent income or a 
reduction in business costs to the re- 
cipient. It is only in these cases that mem- 
bers or patrons are required to pay in- 
come taxes on money from co-operatives. 

For example, the withholding tax 
would apply if a farm marketing co-op- 
erative paid a member a dividend repre- 
senting additional pay for his farm prod- 
ucts. It also would apply to a refund 
check sent by a purchasing cooperative 
to a member representing a reduction in 
the price the member paid for gas used 
in his tractor. The price of gas, in this 
case, constitutes one of the costs of op- 
erating the farm, and the refund would 
reduce the farmer’ business expenses. 

On the other hand, a refund by a 
purchasing co-operative representing a 
cut in the price of groceries or other 
things the member bought for personal 
use is not considered income, and would 
not be subject to the withholding tax. 

This provision, admittedly, will be 
hard to administer, so hard that many 
tax authorities think the Senate, if not 
the House, will knock it out of the bill. 

Co-operatives themselves are not 
likely to lose the preferential tax treat- 
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Gasoline costs you 5 as much 





1. In 1914 a gallon of gasoline cost the 
average U.S. factory worker 42 minutes 
of work. By 1929 the average U.S. factory 
worker had to work only 18 minutes to 
earn enough to buy 1 gallon of gasoline. 
Today he can buy 1 gallon of gasoline with 
12 minutes’ work. And at least 3 minutes 
of that 12 goes for gasoline taxes. 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 
Studies in Labor Statistics, No. 3, 1950. 





2. In other words, if you eliminate the 
gasoline taxes (which didn’t exist in 1914) 
and compare the true cost of the product, 
you find that gasoline costs the U.S. 
worker just about 1/5 as much today as it 
did in 1914 (9 minutes’ work vs. 42 min- 
utes’ work).What’s the reason for this? 





3. To begin with, the U. S. worker can 
produce 3 times as much goods with an 
hour’s labor today as he could in 1914.* 
So he has to work only 1/3 as long. In the 
second place, gasoline costs less. In spite 
of the fact that today’s gasoline is infinite- 
ly superior to the 1914 variety, improved 
efficiency inour operations enables us, to 
make it for just about 1/2 the 1914 cost. 


*Source: Tables 187 & 192, America’s Needs and 
Resources, Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 





4, these savings in our operating costs, 
combined with the U. S. worker’s in- 
creased productivity, have reduced the 
total cost of gasoline to about 1/5 of what 
it was in 1914. This remarkable progress 
is largely due to one thing—tools. The 1914 
U.S. worker had an average of $1600 in 
tools at his disposal. Today’s worker has 
$6000 worth. Consequently he can earn 
far more with an hour’s labor because 
he can produce far more. 





5. A similar change has taken place in our 
own operations. Oil is no more plentiful 
today — in relation to the demand — than 
it was in 1914. But in the last 36 years 
Union Oil Company has invested about 
$525,000,000 in “tools’’ and productive 
facilities. This mechanization of our drill- 
ing, refining and distribution operations 
has enabled us to cut costs tremendously. 


UNION OIL 





6. The money to buy all those ‘‘tools”— 
both for the U.S. factory worker and 
Union Oil Company—could come from 
only two sources: people’s savings, and 
profits plowed back into the business. So 
the thing to remember is this: Unless we 
preserve people’s incentive to save, and 
allow American business to make an 
adequate profit, we will never make the 
progress in the future that we have made 
in the past. 


COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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Finance Week 





ment they now enjoy on business earn- 
ings. Congress is not yet sold on the idea 
of taxing co-operatives in the same way 
as private companies. 

Tax speed-up for corporations, pro- 
posed by Representative Wilbur D. Mills 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, stands a chance of 
getting House approval. Senate adoption 
of such a device, however, appears 
doubtful, although it is possible that the 
Senate and House will get together on a 
compromise version of the Mills plan. 
Tax-writing Senators admit this pro- 
vision will produce more revenue for a 
couple of years, but some of them fear 
it will work a hardship on small com- 
panies that do not set up reserves out 
of which to pay taxes. 

Estate and gift taxes are expected to 
stay at present rates. Mr. Truman’s pro- 
posal to raise these rates is not finding 
much support in Congress. 

Interest rates paid by the Treasury 
on tax refunds and collected by the 
Treasury on delinquent taxes may be re- 
duced below the present 6 per cent. The 
House Committee voted to cut the rate 
on tax refunds to 2 per cent, but left the 
rate on delinquent taxes unchanged. 
There is growing pressure to give the 
taxpayer the benefit of the same reduc- 
tion that is proposed for the Treasury. 

Averaging of business losses over 
good years and bad stands a good chance 
of being set up on a more liberal basis. 
There is widespread support for the 
Treasury's proposal to extend the present 
two-year carry-forward of losses to five 
years. 

Depletion allowances, by which oil 
and gas companies and some mining in- 
dustries are given tax credits to make up 
for exhaustion of resources, probably 
will not be reduced. On the other hand, 
the extension of such allowances to ad- 
ditional industries, voted by the House 
Committee, is not yet assured of a place 
in the final bill. 

Loopholes in existing tax law may be 
closed in a few cases. Changes here, how- 
ever, are not likely to go as far as the 
Administration thinks they should. 

Pay-roll taxes to support old-age in- 
surance are expected to stay at 1% per 
cent each on employer and employe for 
several years yet. The House-passed So- 
cial Security bill calls for an increase to 
2 per cent next January 1. The Senate 
Committee rejected that increase. 

A tax bill along the lines set out 
above can be expected out of Congress 
before the present session adjourns. Most 
observers think the pressure for relief is 
too great for Congress to fail to act in 
an election year. Whether that bill will 
be one that will stick—that is, get Mr. 
Truman’s approval, or command the 
votes to override a veto—remains to be 
seen. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





WHAT'S AHEAD IN RENT CONTROL 


Odds are that rent control is to be ex- 
tended by the Federal Government be- 
yond next June 30. The extended con- 
trol, however, if ordered, will be much 
hedged about and will have a cutoff date 
to apply everywhere except in localities 
that ask continuation. 

Strong sentiment exists in Congress for 
an end of all federal regulation of rents 
after June 30. Political pressures from 
back home, though, are being exerted in 
behalf of:continued control. Out of that 
situation has come the compromise plan 
that stands a fair chance of approval. 

That plan is to keep controls until 
midnight Dec. 31, 1950. After that cutoff 
date, all federal rent regulations would 
stop for communities unless they had pre- 
viously made formal petition for extended 
control. Petitioning communities could 
have federal control until June 30, 1951. 
At that time the whole control program 
would end. 


Why not end it all now and get con- 
trol over with? 

The answer members of Congress give 
is that housing still is tight in some com- 
munities and rents might rise sharply. 
Rising rents are not regarded as popular 
in an election year. This gives support 
for the idea of some kind of control in 
those places that want it. 


Would the extension plan mean con- 

trol for all rents until December 31? 
No. Decontrol would go on gradually 
during the last half of 1950. As a matter 
of fact, many communities, particularly 
smaller ones, already have been decon- 
trolled. But two States have their own 
control systems for rents. They would 
keep these regulations for a while. And, 
for many landlords, the extension would 
mean control through this whole year, 
and possibly longer, not a cutoff at the 
end of June as called for in the present 
law. 


How would a community seek rent- 
control extension? 

Any city or town or village that wanted 
to keep federal rent controls after De- 
cember 31 would have to ask the Office 
of the Housing Expediter to continue its 
supervision. But, first, the local council 
or some other governing body for the 
community would have to pass a resolu- 
tion saying that an extension was needed 
because of a housing shortage. 


Suppose an area took no action at 
all? 


Then, rent control for that locality 
would end altogether next December 31. 


JUNE 2, 1950 


Federal control of rents could remain in 
effect beyond that date only when a 
city, town or village took affirmative ac- 
tion to ask the Federal Government to 
continue its supervision. 


Could a locality get rid of control be- 
fore 1951? 

Yes. A city or town or village still could 
vote out controls at any time, without 
waiting until next January. In fact, it 
would be made easier for a community 
to get rid of rent control than under 
present law. Under the proposed plan, a 
community would no longer have to get 
approval of the Governor of the State 
when asking for decontrol. Also, State 
legislatures still could vote to drop rent 
regulations in all or part of a State. 


Could controls be restored to a de- 
controlled area? 

As now, OHE could not recontrol an 
area where rent regulations had been 
dropped by action of a locality or State. 
But where OHE itself ended controls, 
it could put them back if it found that 
sharp increases resulted. 


Could a landlord get a rent increase? 
Yes, if he convinces rent officials that he 
is entitled to a higher return. The old 
principle, established by Congress . last 
year, that a landlord is entitled to a “fair 
net operating income” would still be in 
effect in areas where control continues. 


Would a tenant get any protection? 
Yes. When controls remained, a tenant 
would continue to be guaranteed certain 
protections. He would have rights to op- 
pose, and to appeal increases sought by 
his landlord. And he still would be pro- 
tected against evictions in many cases. 
It would be hard, at times, for a land- 
lord to force a tenant to leave his dwelling 
in areas where controls were kept in 
force. 


Will a veteran still get preferences? 
It seems fairly certain that, under any 
rent-control plan approved by Congress, 
veterans of World War II will continue 
to get some advantages. That is, they 
will get first chance to buy or rent homes 
or apartments completed since June 30, 
1947, if the homes are offered for sale 
or rent. 


These are the general rules that would 
govern rent control under the plan being 
considered by Congress. The rules would 
apply in all areas still having federal con- 
trol, except the District of Columbia, 
which operates under a separate law. 
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| Wabash is a major link between 
the East and West, North and 
South, offering you through 
routes with 66 railroads. Ship 
via Wabash for swift, sure hand- 
ling. For details, see the nearest 


Wabash Representative or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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“A” as in Armco—‘“S” as in Steel 


“AS” is the new ticker symbol of Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion — A for Armco and S for Steel. 


Armco Steel Corporation’s old ticker symbol was 
“RM.” The change to “AS” was made to conform with 
Armco’s new name. In 1948 The American Rolling 
Mill Company was rechristened Armco Steel Corporation. 


The change was one of name only, and the 
reasons for it were simple. Through increased diversification 
of products Armco had gone far beyond the meaning 
of “rolling mill.” And since the trade name “Armco” 
was so well known and widely used, it was logical 
to make it a part of the new company name. 


50° 


ANNIVERSARY 


COAST TO COAST ° 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \RMCo 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


Although Armco’s ticker symbol is brand 
new, “AS” designates a corporation whose soundness 
and reliability stem from 50 years of progressive 
steel-making. For half a century Armco Steel Corporation 
has been the nation’s leading producer of 
special-purpose steels. Today manufacturers use 
these steels in countless new and improved products for 
home, farm and industry. 


Even as the name “Armco” means extra 
quality to millions of metal users, so will the symbol 
“AS” stand for creative steel-making and 
progressive management to investors everywhere. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Prices are continuing to creep upward. Rising prices for key commodities 
reflect the increase in demand that has been going on for several months. 

Metal prices are strong in almost all lines. Copper recently advanced a 
cent a pound to 20.5 cents. It may go higher. Lead and zinc have been rising 
slowly in price. Aluminum was marked up half a cent a pound recently. 

Steel scrap is in a strong advance. Composite scrap-price average now is 
around $32.42 a ton, compared with $26.25 in January and $19.33 in June, 1949. 

Steel prices at the mill are not advancing, probably won't. Steel profits 
are high and companies have wage negotiations coming up. Premium prices are 
being paid for some types of steel, however, as buyers scramble for supplies. 

Building materials also are advancing in price. Lumber is up sharply. 

Higher prices for metals and for building materials reflect the increase 
in output of the construction industry and of plants making metal products. 




















Price rises, however, are spreading to other lines, too. 

Textiles are showing strength for the first time in months. Print cloth 
rose a cent a yard after an order for more than 100 million yards of cotton gray 
goods. Cotton broadcloth is up, too. So is the price of worsted wool cloth. 

Rubber prices are in a sharp advance. Tire prices are up as a result. 

Meat is rising in price. Hogs hit a new 1950 high. Cattle price is firm. 

Food prices generally may rise in months ahead. Fruits and vegetables, 
some of them, will be rather scarce. There was a lot of winter damage. 

Rents continue to creep upward too, probably will continue their rise. 























There are few signs, however, of any developing runaway price rises. Grain 
is abundant and wheat, corn and cotton can't go much higher before surplus crops, 
held by the Government, can be sold. Rubber prices will be tempered by the 
price of synthetic rubber. Productive capacity is larger than ever for most 
industrial materials. So rising prices should bring forth increased supplies. 


Firm prices actually should cause little surprise. They simply reflect the 
rising trend in business activity. Just look where activity stands. 

Total output--the gross product--is running at a rate of 263.9 billion 
dollars a year and rising. That's not far from the all-time 1948 boom peak. 

Industrial production stood at 183 per cent of the 1935-39 average in the 
first quarter of 1950 and is advancing. 

Construction is running at a record rate of 21.8 billion dollars a year. 

Manufacturers' orders, at 229 billions for first quarter, are a record for 
peacetime. Manufacturers' sales are in a rising trend, too. 

Each of these trends suggests that business activity is in a strong rise. 




















There are other signs of increasing activity, too. ‘ 
Personal income is at a record level. First-quarter rate was 220 billions 
a year. Dollar volume of retail trade, in total, has never been so high. 
Inventories are beginning to be accumulated again, after several months 
of liquidation. That adds to the total demand for goods, spurs activity. 
Plant-equipment orders show a rise for the first time in a year. That's a 
Sign that businessmen are taking a rather optimistic view of the future. 
Government spending stays high. That adds to total demand, too. Whether 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


wise or not, a Government dollar generates as much activity as a private dollar. 
Fact is that business activity generally is pointed upward. Outlook is 
that 1950 will turn out to be a much more active year, on the whole, than 1949. 


However, there are some soft spots in the business situation. 

Farm income is down. It's running 8.5 per cent below a year ago. Crop- 
price supports by the Government promise to guard against any steep decline. 

Exports are off rather substantially, probably won't rise very much. 

Some enterprises haven't shared fully in the rise. Department-store sales 
and mail-order sales have had no gain. Output is well below earlier peaks for 
liquor, petroleum, coal, rubber goods, woolen apparel, machinery, jewelry. 














Outlook for the remainder of the year is likely to be this: 

Second quarter--the present period--will be above first quarter. 

Third quarter, through September, may show some summer slackening. In July 
and August, vacations are numerous. September should show a pickup. 

Fourth quarter quite possibly may show a decline. It appears unlikely that 
automobiles, construction, steel can continue their present pace. Drop in ac- 
tivity in these lines, however, may be offset in part by increases elsewhere. 

It's probable that consumers will begin to increase purchases of shoes, 
clothing and other soft goods later in the year. Sales of these items have been 
lagging and these goods don't last very iong. They have to be replaced. 











Justice Department's antitrust policy becomes more clear. Aim apparently 
is to try to break up large companies where their activities are suspect. 
General Electric is the latest target. Justice wants a court order to 
force G-E to reduce its electric-lamp manufacturing activity by one half. That 
follows what seems to be a general policy in Government antitrust actions. 
West Coast oil companies--a "big seven"--were asked to stop marketing 
activities--wholesale and retail--in a suit filed just the week before. 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. is facing a dissolution suit by Government. 
Du Pont Company is being sued to get rid of ties with General Motors and 
U.S. Rubber, although only the Du Pont family holds U.S. Rubber stock. 
Telephone company is sued to get rid of its manufacturing subsidiary. 
Meat packers--the "big four"--face a suit to break them up into several 
smaller concerns, which would be regional rather than national in operations. 
When considered together, these suits fall into a pattern. The pattern 
Suggests that the Justice Department would prefer more small competitors. 




















Congress also is preparing for other actions on the antitrust front. 

Antimerger bill is reported favorably by Senate Judiciary Committee. It 
already has passed the House and now takes a place on the Senate calendar. 

Federal Trade Commission gets authority, under this measure, to prevent 
mergers through one company's purchasing the assets of another concern. Test is 
whether such a merger would tend to create monopoly or to reduce competition. 

Outlook is that Senate may pass the bill. FIC has wanted it for years. 

Basing-point bill also is on the Senate calendar. This has passed the 
House. It would permit companies to use pricing practices that have been out- 
lawed by the courts in recent FIC and Justice Department suits. 

These measures appear somewhat contradictory. One bill would ease the re- 
straints of antitrust laws. The other would tighten different antitrust provi- 
Sions. Businessmen are beginning to complain of such seeming contradictions. 











Budget outlook promises to improve in months ahead. Corporate profits in 
1950 are almost certain to run above original estimates of the Budget Bureau. 

Higher profits for corporations mean higher tax revenues for the Treasury. 

The rising trend in profits won't erase the deficit. That still will be 
Sizable. But the prospect for a lower deficit may influence tax policy. 
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In the Land of Plenty there are varied de- 


posits of minerals — some utilized in great Department, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
d « z 


7 ; Drawer U-306, Roanoke, Virginia. 
quantity, others developed in lesser volume, 


Let the Norfolk and Western’s plant lo- 
and some not developed at all, yet perhaps the 
cation specialists tell you in confidence and 
very thing you’re looking for. ; ae 
without obligation, specifically what the Land 


i as raw materials, are an im- 
if minerals, as ’ of Plenty offers your part:cular type of manu- 


portant part of your manufacturing program, facturing. This information can be of great 
write to the Industrial and Agricultural value to you. 
‘ Write for the helpful booklets, ‘‘Mineral Re- 


sources Along the Line of the Norfolk and 
Western” and “Industrial Opportunities In 
The Land of Plenty.” 
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; a The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk 
and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Maryland and Kentucky. 
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If You Are Interested in 
Organizing for 

Greater Sales Effort 

or for Lower 

Operating Cost— 


You will be particularly in- 
terested in the 36-page book- 
let, “Time and Office Work,” 
just off the press. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy, if 
you will write for it on your 
business letterhead, address- 
ing Shaw- Walker, Muskegon 
31, Michigan. 


"‘Buik Likea 
Skyscraper” 





GHAW-WALKER 


Branches or Dealers in 417 Cities. 
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famous Central Park, 
the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 


Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 
2 Room Suites from $15. 
All suites have complete serving pantry. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, make 

certain agreements with your com- 
petitors on price ceilings for your prod- 
ucts without violating antitrust laws. 
A U.S. court of appeals upholds an 
agreement among manufacturers to fix a 
maximum markup percentage for use by 
wholesalers buying their products for re- 
sale. The court finds that this agreement 
did not impair competition. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now treat as a capital 

gain, for income tax purposes, your 
profit from the sale of your interest in a 
partnership. In reversing an earlier rul- 
ing, the Internal Revenue Bureau de- 
cides that such a transaction is the sale 
of a capital asset. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a schoolteacher, some- 

times take an income tax deduction 
for the cost of attending summer school. 
A court of appeals holds that a teacher 
who is required to take courses in a sum- 
mer school in order to renew a teaching 
certificate is entitled to tuition, traveling 
expenses and the difference between the 
cost of living at the school and at home. 


* * * 


YOU CAN extend the valid period 

of a Department of Labor certificate 
permitting payment of less than 75 cents 
an hour to learners in the shoe-manu- 
facturing industry. The expiration date 
for these certificates is moved by the De- 
partment’s Wage-Hour Division from 
May 25 to August 25. 


* * * 


YOU CAN testify at a public hearing 

on the effects of trade-agreement 
concessions on domestic production of 
watches and watch parts. The Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information an- 
nounces that the hearing will open June 
14 in the Tariff Commission Building in 
Washington. Persons wanting to testify 
or to submit written statements must 
communicate by June 12 with the Com- 
mittee, which has headquarters in the 
Tariff Commission Building. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export additional 

items to any country without obtain- 
ing an export license from the Office of 
International Trade. Articles on which 


OIT drops its license requirements jn. 
clude some industrial chemicals, nitro. 
genous fertilizer materials, soft coal, coal 
coke, nylon yarns and some gold jewelry, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship to any country, 

except Canada, a group of 34 items 
of strategic importance unless you hold 
an OIT export license. Articles on which 
controls are tightened include nylon 
parachute cloth, parts for some electric 
machinery, parts for some industrial ma- 
chinery, certain industrial chemicals and 
various scientific instruments. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely discharge an employe because 
he failed to pay union dues during a 
period before a “union shop” contract 
was signed for your plant. The National 
Labor Relations Board rules in one case 
that such a discharge violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The fired worker is ordered 
reinstated, with back pay being paid 
jointly by the employer and the union 
that asked for his dismissal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to an- 
other NLRB ruling, expect to avoid 
paying back wages to an employe whom 
you fire illegally under terms of a union- 
security contract, even though you were 
acting in good faith in the discharge. 
NLRB orders back pay for an employe 
reinstated under these circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding an 

income tax on your gain from the 
sale of assets of a corporation that are 
turned over to you, as a shareholder, 
when the corporation is dissolved. The 
U.S. Tax Court holds that such profits 
are taxable to shareholders, and not to 
the corporation, so long as the sale had 
not been agreed upon at the time the 
company was dissolved. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the 

issuance of securities by a company. 
fail to register them with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission unless gross 
proceeds from their public sale are less 
than $300,000. SEC amends its regula- 
tions to clarify this point on exemptions 
from registration. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLp 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Around the World 


Ss 








OTTAWA...-LONDON....HAVANA....TOKYO.... 








>> New signs of crowding and jostling are appearing in world trade..... 
The Canadians find that selling wheat abroad isn't the breeze it once was. 
Competitors and the dollar problem are creating new difficulties for Canada. 
The Cubans suddenly realize that a sugar surplus is right on top of them. 
Keeping export markets, in the face of growing competition, isn't to be easy. 
The Japanese are making rapid headway with cotton-textile exports. Ameri- 
can and British interests, meanwhile, find export markets shrinking noticeably. 
Buyers' market is back for many products in overseas trade. This contrasts 
with the situation within the U.S.--still a salesman's paradise. 











>> Canada is trying hard to tie Britain down to another wheat contract..... 

Four-year contract with the British expires July 31. Bulk of Canadian wheat 
exports moved out under this contract. But the British show signs of wanting to 
buy as much wheat as they can elsewhere. They are not sure they will be allowed 
to use Marshall Plan dollars to continue buying Canadian wheat. 

Australia has a big crop and will sell for sterling. Argentine crop may be 
large and wouldn't require dollars. France is to have plenty of wheat for sale. 

So the British are being cagey with the Canadians. Upshot probably will be 
that Britain will take a reduced amount of Canadian wheat from the next crop at 
@ price concession. Long-term contract probably is out. 

International Wheat Agreement guarantees export sales of more than 200 
million bushels of Canadian wheat a year. But Canada takes that with a grain 
of salt. Importing members may take advantage of loopholes in the Agreement. 

If British buying of Canadian wheat falls far below the present level of 
140 million bushels a year, the Canadians face a Serious marketing problem. 
Competitors willing to sell for soft currencies have a big advantage. 











>> Cubans are worrying again about how to sell all the sugar they produce. 
Cuban sugar crop this year is considerably larger than expected earlier. 
Large surplus--maybe a million tons--now is thought likely at year end. 
Markets for Cuban sugar are shrinking. U.S. is gradually taking less, as 
Philippine exports to the U.S. slowly expand. Britain is taking less Cuban 
sugar, as more sugar is produced in Empire countries. Continental Europe will 
be taking less, since beet-Sugar acreage there is heavily increased. 
Over the longer term, world sugar production seems to be heading upward. 
Java, formerly a large exporter, will be coming back in. Puerto Rico, 
Mexico and the Philippines are on the upgrade. Production in British colonies 
and dominions is stimulated by favorable long-term contracts with Britain. Poland 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


is embarking on a big extension in beet production. German output will go up. 
Cuba itself has large new plantings, indicating bigger crops in coming years. 


>> Looming sugar surplus makes Cuba anxious to bring the International Sugar 
Agreement out of the moth balls. 

Sugar Agreement, now in abeyance, is due to expire August 3l. It provides 
controls over exports and stocks in producing countries. The Agreement itself 
wouldn't necessarily assure Cuba of larger markets. But it would tend to keep. 
competition in line and prices from dropping out of sight. 

Real answer to Cuba's problem is revision of U.S. Sugar legislation. Sugar 
Act allows to Cuba 28.6 per cent of the U.S. market under normal conditions. 

Cuba wants a bigger share of the American market. But if Cuba gets a 
bigger slice of the pie, less will be left for American sugar producers and for 
Hawaiian, Puerto Rican and Philippine growers. So Cuba will be up against 
powerful political opposition in Washington. 

Right now, the Cubans are trying flanking tactics. They are pointing out 
just how important a market Cuba is for American goods. For instance-- 

Cuba is the best customer for U.S. rice, second best for U.S. cotton cloth. 
Cuba takes 20 per cent of all U.S. lard exports, is an important taker of U.S. 
wheat flour, vegetables, electrical equipment, machinery, steel, chemicals, oil. 

In all, U.S. exports to Cuba came to 380 million dollars last year, making 
it one of the biggest markets in the Hemisphere. What's more, Cuban payments 
are prompt and in dollars. Many U.S. gocds enjoy tariff preferences in Cuba. 

But if Cuban sugar is to earn fewer and fewer dollars, Cuba will have to do 
more buying elsewhere--probably in Europe. So runs the Cuban argument. 

How much political weight it can swing in Washington is the question. 














>> Export trade in cotton textiles is showing decided shifts this year. 

American exports of cotton cloth are off 62 per cent from a year ago. 
Decline is pretty general. But it's most noticeable in Canada and Asia. 

British exports of cotton goods thus far in 1950 are off 11 pér cent, with 
biggest drops in Africa, Australia and Canada. 

But Japanese exports of cotton cloth and yarn are up 23 per cent. Sales 
are heavy to Indonesia, Thailand, Hong Kong. Japanese are moving in on Asiatic 
markets more and more, while also building sales in Africa and Latin America. 

Japanese textile men, flexing their muscles, are in a mood to make deals 
with their big competitors in the U.S. and Britain. First, they suggested 
dividing up the world market. Southeast Asia and China would be Japan's terri- 
tory. Britain and the U.S. could work on the Western Hemisphere and Europe. 
Africa would be a bone to scrap over later. This idea was turned down. 

Now the Japanese want the occupation authorities to allow them to double 
the number of cotton spindles they can use. That way they would be able to 
double their exports. But they are ready to agree not to expand their exports 
more than this. In other words, they are talking about an export ceiling. 
That's an attempt to allay the fears of their British and American competitors. 

Odds are that the Japanese will be allowed to boost production. Textiles 
are by far their biggest earners in foreign trade. U.S. officials want to see 
Japan's exports built up and her U.S. dole cut down. Southern Asia, Africa and 
Latin America are likely to continue to be her chief export targets. Japan also 
wants to build up trade with China. But that depends on U.S. policy. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business activity is holding the gains 
it has made this year, but higher 
production is beginning to overtake 
the increased demand for goods. 

The steel industry set another ton- 
nage record in the week ended 
May 27. Operations were scheduled 
at 101.8 per cent of capacity. 

Auto output, at 165,445 in the week 
ended May 20, was only slightly 
below the previous week’s record. 

Factory output held at 197 on the 
indicator, 5 points below the peak 
of October, 1948. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods, 
despite the effect of the railroad 
strike, were 6 per cent ahead of a 
year ago. Lumber loadings were the 
highest since November, 1948. 

Commodity prices, as the top chart 
shows, have been forced upward by 
the sharp spurt in demand. 

Sensitive commodities, on the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index on 
May 28, were at their highest in 
over a year. From May 19 to 24, 
steel scrap, zinc, rubber and cotton 
print cloth continued to advance. 

Wholesale prices rose on the BLS 
all-commodity index in the week 
ended May 23, to the highest in 
nearly a year. Building materials, 
metals and fuels pressed upward. 

Order books of manufacturers show 
that incoming business, though still 
at a high rate, has slackened fol- 
lowing the great rush of orders in 
March. 

New orders received in April sank 
10 per cent below the March rec- 
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ord. Orders for durable goods fell 
to 8.2 billion dollars, 900 million 
below March but still near the best 
postwar rate before March. Orders 
for nondurable goods, at 18 billion, 
were 2 billion below March. Their 
decline, however, was largely sea- 
sonal. 

Unfilled orders, as a result, declined 
slightly for the first time since De- 
cember, a decline in nondurable 
goods more than offsetting a small 
rise in durables. 

Inventories of manufacturers, at 31.3 
billions on May 1, were up only 
200 millions in the month of April. 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


The steep rise in business activity 
during April is reflected in employ- 
ment changes. 

Nonagricultural jobs in establish- 
ments climbed to 42,794,000 in 
April, 531,000 above March. 

Manufacturing jobs rose to 14,113,- 
000, up 19,000. A gain of 117,000 
in durable-goods industries offset a 
seasonal decline in apparel and shoe 
industries. Among durables, steel, 
auto, refrigerator and television in- 
dustries reported large gains. Ma- 
chinery companies added 35,000 
workers. 

Overtime work lifted the average 
weekly hours in durable-goods in- 
dustries to 40.8, nearly 2 more than 
a year ago. The most overtime was 
put in by workers in the steel, auto- 
mobile, cement and machinery in- 
dustries. 

Construction added 144,000 workers 
to lift jobs to 2,042,000, an all-time 
high. 

Job gains in other groups included 
trade, 115,000; service industries, 
47,000; Government, 133,000. 

Pay rolls have risen sharply. Average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing 
jumped to $56.89 in April, 36 cents 
above March and $3.09 above a 
year ago. 

Expansion of business activity from 
present levels is likely to be at a 
slower rate than since February. 
The rise in commodity prices, how- 
ever, reflects forces still at work to 
lift the volume of goods produced 
and sold. 
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SIGNAL FOR LABOR PEACE? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Fe YEARS OF PEACE between the nation’s largest 
automobile company and one of the country’s larg- 
est labor unions! 

Five years of relief from overhanging threats of 
strikes and work stoppages! 

Five years of compensation fixed in advance by for- 
mula, and five years of promised productivity in return 
for compensation granted! 

What a strange commentary on our times that a 
contract of that nature should engage nation-wide at- 
tention today as an exceptional occurrence! 

And yet, if we but examine the fluctuating costs of 
living of the last ten years, we realize that labor-union 
leaders, conscious of unrest among their members, did 
not dare to sign a one-year or two-year, to say nothing 
of a five-year contract, without an escape clause—a 
stipulation that either party, on thirty or sixty days’ 
notice, could reopen wage rates for revision. 

If industry and business now could enjoy a real 
respite, if somehow we could achieve five years of sta- 
bility and find a formula to safeguard the interests of 
management and labor during such an interval, what 
a blessing it would be for everybody! 

Does it indicate an awakening by the leadership of 
unions and industry—a new era or, at least, a new real- 
ization of the fact that perennial strife can destroy 
economic stability? 


It would be a mistake to generalize—to as- 
sume that what General Motors, with its remarkable 
efficiency, large output, and backlog of demand, can 
afford to pay in wages for the next five years should be 
a pattern for other industries and businesses, especially 
those which are in the throes of a post-war adjustment 
that has by no means run its cycle. 

But there is no denying the great value of the ex- 
ample set by General Motors and by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union. Here is an attempt at least to 
meet on a common ground—for both to take calcu- 
lated risks on the future. 

There will be differences of opinion as to whether a 
cost-of-living formula that sets a floor beneath which 
wages will not be cut—no matter how far down the in- 
dex goes—and yet permits an upward rise in wages to 
any height if living costs should keep on rising is going 
to be a standard for any other industry or, indeed, for 
other companies in the auto industry itself to follow. 
Naturally there will be misgivings about the inflation- 
ary influence of such a commitment to higher and 
higher wages based only on rises in living costs. 


One does not need, however, to explore the validity 
of this or any other economic formula to arrive at the 
conclusion that it is really the spirit of achievement 
behind the making of the new agreement by Charles E. 
Wilson, president of General Motors, and Walter 
Reuther, president of the union, which has brought 
such a wave of satisfaction throughout the country. 


General Motors boldly announces its confi- 
dence in the expected good faith of the union—the im- 
plied assurance that no pretext will be sought for try- 
ing to reopen a contract which says explicitly it shall 
not be reopened. 

But accompanying such a decision is something far 
more important: the company publicizes widely that it 
has secured a written pledge of worker cooperation for 
efficiency and a decision on the part of the union not 
to stand in the way of new tools or devices that permit 
larger production with the same human effort. What a 
lesson to those railroad brotherhoods which cry out for 
three men on a Diesel engine when two are adequate! 
What a lesson to the printing trades, the construction 
trades, the musical transcription and shipping services, 
where “made work” and “featherbedding” are still 
blocking the way to higher wages, better business vol- 
ume and increased employment! - 

Before 1939 three-year contracts without reopening 
clauses were not unusual. Labor unions have since 
then become obsessed with fear to make long-time 
contracts. Maybe the tide has turned now and confi- 
dence will replace fear. 

What a wonderful period of prosperity would be 
ushered in if both management and labor really could 
have confidence in the future of the United States in 
an economic sense—putting to one side recurrent fears 
of depression and possible collapse of the wage 
structure! 

To help bring in such an era of stability, the Gov- 
erninent must do things that beget confidence in govern- 
ment. Demagogues and politicians must refrain from 
throwing monkey wrenches into business expansion. 

When two huge economic groups, primarily seeking 
protection each for its own material interest, can find 
a basis for stability, why can’t it be found as well by 
statesmen in the governments of the world? The eco- 
nomic statesmanship last week on the labor front is an 
inspiring challenge to the talents of resourceful men in 
other lines of human endeavor. It gives cause for 
reflection far beyond the bargaining tables of industry 
and labor. 
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CLEAN UP IN BUSINESS 


In many cases it is a simple matter to clean 
up in business. All it takes is a lot of water, 
a few “tools” and the effective cleaning 
power added by Monsanto detergents. 
These basic chemicals are sold directly 
to formulators of cleaning compounds and 
solutions. They, in turn, supply industry 
requirements where thorough cleaning, 
fast rinsing and low cost are important. 


glass and 
metals 
cleaning 


Santomerse* No. 1 is a popular 
Monsanto detergent ot nite agent. 
It possesses “all-purpose” qualities— 

is equally effective in hard or soft water, 





acid or alkaline solutions—is a thorough 
wetter—provides fast penetration—has 
rapid, free-rinsing properties—makes 
abundant suds, even in salt water. 
Widely used by formulators and 
compounders who prize the quality of 
their products. 


heavy equipment cleaning 


In addition to Santomerse No. 1, with its 
“all-purpose” qualities, other Monsanto 
detergents contribute specific properties 
to cleaning compounds, Tetra sodium 
pyrophosphate and sodium tripoly- 
phosphate combine water-softening 
qualities with high detergency—useful in 
hard-water areas, especially where scum 
and soap curds are present. Also used 

as soap builders. 





household cleaning... 
luxury soaps 


Monsanto tetra sodium pyrophosphate 
and sodium tripolyphosphate find wide 
use as soap builders—also as ingredients 
in household cleaners. . . . In 

the manufacture of fine soaps, Sopanox* 
and SA-326 are used to retard oxidation 
—Coumarin, to add pleasing fragrance. 


commercial cleaning 


Tri sodium phosphate is still another 
Monsanto detergent extensively used by 
formulators of cleaning compounds for 
commercial, industrial and household 
service. Its excellent water-softening 
properties make it useful wherever water 
conditioning is a problem. It is also 
used in textile processing . . . for 
degumming silk and rayon. 


information for formulators 


Formulators are offered more information 
on product improvements and cost 
reductions through the use of Monsanto 
detergents. Simply mail the coupon, 

or write Monsanto Chemical Company, 
1788 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 


Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 
*Rey. U S. Pat. OF. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 


TO FORMULATORS OF CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Further information will be furnished on any of Monsanto's detergent 
products listed here. Check those that interest you... then fill in and 
return the coupon. 


[) Sterox* CD, for 
Sopanox, to retard 


Santomerse, in liquid, flake, powder or paste form. . . 
controlling dusting and sudsing .. . SA-326 and 
oxidation . . . _| Tri sodium phosphate, for water softening, water treatment, 
detergency ... Tetra sodium pyrophosphate, for increased cleaning power... 
_] Sodium tripolyphosphate, for use with soaps, detergents, water softeners, 
degreasing compounds. 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1788 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send more information on products checked at the left for the 
following uses ee ee See 
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|W. HARPER 


Bottled in Bond... Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
in the DeLuxe Decanter 






—at no extra cost! 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 100 PROOF ° I. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., 
KENTUCKY REGISTERED DISTILLERY NO. 1, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















